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POETRY: 


HENRY AND CATHARINE, 
A LITTLE TOO LATE. 


In antiente times in Britain’s isle, 
Lord Henrie was well knowne,; 
No knight was iv his day more tam’d, 
Nor more deserv'd renowne , 
His thoughts on hgnoure always ranne; 
He never bow’d to love; 
No ladie in the lande had charmes, 


His frozen heart to move. 


Midst all the nymphs where Catharine wente, 
‘he fairest face she showes ; 
She was as bright as morning sunne; 
And sweet as any rose. 
Although she was of lowe degree, 
She still did conquestes gaine; 
For scarce a youth who her behelde, 
Escap'd her pow’rfulle chaine ; 


But soon her eyes their lustre lost, 
Her cheekes grew pale and wan, 

For pininge seiz’d her beauteous face, 
Andevery grace was gone: 

This sicknesse was to all unknowne; 
Thus did the fair one waste 

Her time in sighs, and floodes of tears, 
Or broken slumbers paste. 


Once in a dreame she called aloude, 
“Oh! Henry! Umundone! 

Oh cruel fate: Oh helplesse maide! 
My love can ne’er be knowne: 

But ‘tis the fate of woman kinde, 
The truth we must conceale ; 

Vil die ten thousande thousande deathes, 
Ere I my love reveale.” 


A tender friend who wateh'd the fair, 
To Henry hied away: 
“ My Lorde,” she eries, “ we've found the cause 
Ot Catharine's quicke decay. 
She in a dreame the secret tolde, 
Till now no mortal knew ; 
Alas! she now expiring lies, 
And dies for love of you.” 


The gentle Henrie’s soul was strucke, 
bearte beganto flame: 

«QO! poor unhappy maid!” he cried, 
“Yet am I not to blame. 

©! Catharine! too, too modest maid, 
Thy love I never knewe ; 

ease thy paine.”-— As swifte as winde, 
To her bedside be flewe. 


« Awake, he cried, thou lovely maid, 
Awake, awake, my dear! 

if 1 had guess’d thy love, 
Thou hadst not shedde a tear. 

"Tis Henrie calls; despair no more; 
Renew thy wonted charmes : 

I’m come to call thee back from deathe, 
And take thee to my arms.” 


That word reviv'd the lifelesse maid, 
She rais’d her drooping head, 

And smiling on her long lov'd lorde, 
She started from the bed ; 

Her armes about his neck she flung, 
in ecstacy she cried, 

«“ Will you be kind? will you indeede? 
Oh! love!’——And so she died. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
WHO WROTE GIL BLAS? 


Who has not read Gil Blas? Who has not dwelt 
with feelings of exquisite delight on this masterly 
delineation of human nature, garbed in the graceful 
mantle of romantic Spain? Possessing qualities of x 
high moral and literary value, independent of the ca- 
pricious tastes and ephemeral fashions that prevail 
temporarily from age to age, this novel is one of the 
few works of its kind that have survived the general 
wreck of the libraries of romance published in Eu- 
rope during the last century; and may now fairly be 
considered as forming part of the standard and clas- 
sical literature of the modern world, ‘ 

Gil Blas—which paints with such extraordinary 
truth and fidelity of colouring the manners, Opinions, 
and vices of every gradation of Spanish life, trom the 
monarch to the bandit; and which, moreover, may 
be considered the moral and political history of the 
Spanish monarchy, from the reign of Philip the 
Second till the year 1646—was published by Le 
Sage, in three distinet portions at different periods; 
the first two volumes in 1715, the third in 1720, and 
the fourth and last in 1735. The first two volumes 
contained only six books; but Le Sage, struck with 
the extraordinary success of the work, and obsery- 
ing that it had been successively translated into the 
English, Datch, German, and Italian languages, 
conceived the idea of adding a third volume to the 
novel; and, if we may judge trom the Latia distich 
which terminates the volume— 

* Inveni portum; sors et fortuna valete 
Sat me lusistis: ludite nunc alios”— 
it would appear that he had no intention of adding 
any thing more to the work; but, fifteen years after- 
wards, he added a fourth, and last volume. | 
In the year 1738, he also published the novel en- 
titled Bachelor of Salamanca,” confessing 
that it was taken from an unpublished Spanish manu- 


script, which was not, however, in the form in which 
it was written by the original author. The reader is 
requested to bear this circumstance in mind, as it 
will be shown that ** The Bachelor of Salamanca” 


forms the ground-work of Gil Blas. 


Searcely had Gil Blas appeared in France, than 
strong doubts were raised, by the literary contempo- 
raries of Le Sage, as to the justice of his claims to 
the original authorship of the work. Voltaire, whose 
well organized habits of plagiarism would easily en- 
able him to detect it in others, has in a theory of his 
own, boldly denounced it as a plagiarism from the 
literature of Spain. La Martiniere, De Chaudon, 
and other compilers of a French historical dictionary 
published in Paris in 1771, mention the work with 
** Guzman de Aliarache,” ‘*Le Diable Boiteaux,” 
and ** The Bachelor of Salamanca,” among the au- 
thor’s translations or imitations from the Spanish. 
Although it would be extremely unfair to adduce 
these facts as general principles of argument against 
the authorship of Le Sage, still they prove, in ne or- 
dinary degree, that such a report was circulated in 
the literary cireles of France. But no formal disqui- 
sition, we believe, had been published on the subject 
until the appearance of the Spanish translation by 
the Padre Isla—a Jesuit, and, as he styles himself in 
the title page, “ Hum Espanol Zeloso qui no soffre 
que se burlen de su nacion.” ‘This translation was 
preceded by a preliminary discourse, in which the 
reverend disciple of Loyola denounces Le Sage in 
the most unmeasured terms as a literary pirate. 

It must, however, be candidly contessed that the 
dissertation of the reverend padre contains assertion 
without proof, and, in some instances, violent stric- 
tures, without either temper or moderation. His 
chief objection to the claim of Le Sage, rests on the 
authority of the French ‘* Dictionnaire Historique,” 
which is quoted by him in trinmphant illustration, 
but which, in fact, amounts to nothing; for it is per- 
fectly evident that the compilers had treated the sub- 
ject loosely, possessed no precise information upon 
it, and had, moreover, no intention of discussing it 
as a questionable point. Isla’s system may, therefore, 
be considered as utterly baseless, and in no way sub- 
stantiating the claims of his country to the author- 
ship of the novel in question. ‘The Jesuit was also 
iu ‘equate to the task he had undertaken, and, in 
the course of bis dissertation, displays a lamentable 
iguorance not only of the history and topography of 
his country, but of many peculiarities in its manners 
and custoras. ‘The outlines of his theery as to the 
manner in which Le Sage became possessed of the 
Spanish manuscript, are as fullows:—He mentions a 
report that he had been for some years attached to 
the French embassy at Madrid, and that, during that 
time, he formed an acquaintance with an Andalusian 
lawyer, who confided to him this and several other 
manuscripts, which were too free in their political 
observations for the despotic atmosphere of Spain.— 
The first of these facts, if true, would rather serve to 
refute than to establish upon a solid basis the system 
of Padre Isla; since a long residence in Spain, under 
such circumstances, would furnishthe most plausible 
indications of the manner in which a foreign writer 
might have obtained the rich mass of Spanish mate- 
riais employed in this novel. But the story of the 
Andalusian advogado aud his manuscripts is too 
vague to merit attention, So far from Le Sage hav- 
ing been an attache to the embassy at Madrid, it will 
be presently proved that he was never, at any period 
of his life, in Spain. 

‘The sensation produced by Padre Isla’s work was 
transient. The public mind, both in France and 
Spain, was too deeply engrossed by collisions of a 
sterner nature, to examine critically the pretensions 
of the Jesuit. “he dispute languished tll the year 
1818, when Count Francois de Neufchateau, minis- 
ter of the interior under the republic, read to the 
French Academy a memoir entitled, ** An Investiga- 
tion of the Question, whether Le Sage was the origi- 
nal author of Gil Blas, or whether he borrowed it 
from the Spanish?” In this paper, which was print- 
ed in the following year, the Count warmly sustains 
the claims of France; and, in the year 1820, he pub- 
lished in Paris a new edition of Gil Blas, with copi- 
ous notes, in which he defends his original position. 
Don Juan Antonio Licrente, the ex-secretary of the 
inquisition, was at that time residing in Paris, and 
deeply engaged in his history of that tormidable tri- 
bunal, and other literary Jabours of a grave and im- 
portant character. The patriotism of the Spaniard 
was aroused hy the attack on the literary fame of his 
country; and, abandoning for atime his more serious 
compositions, he produced his ‘* Observations Cri- 
tiques sur le Roman de Gil Blas, which he submitted 
in 1820, to the Academie Francaise, and, shortly af- 
terwards, published in a more voluminous form.— 
Neutechateau replied in a subsequent memoir, pre- 
sented to the academy in January, 1822, and entitled, 
** An Examination of the New System in regard to 
the Authorship of Gil Blas, in answer to the Critical 
Observations of Liorente.”” Here the controversy 
terminated: both authors, having made out their case 
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9 their own satisfaction, left the decision to the pub- 
ic. 

_ There is a French chaleur and impetuosity of style 
in the memoir of Neufchateau, which singularly con- 
trasts with tie soiem» gravity of tone, and equanimi- 
ty of temper, displayed throughout the controversy 
by his Spanish opponent. Deeply versed in the his- 
tory and literature of his native country, rendered by 
profound meditation completely master of the sub- 
ject, Llorente takes the field with an overwhelming 
mass of arguments and powerful illustrations—hau- 
dles the former with admirable skill—holds the lat- 
ter in hand tll the favourable moment for deploying 
had arrived, and then, bursting like a mountain tor- 
rent, on his adversary, he carries in succession all 
his positions, and remains master of a field which he 
had previously studied with the eye of a consummate 
tactician. 

_ The existence of an original Spanish manuscript 
is demonstrated on the following ground:—Ist. From 
the variety of Spanish words and phrases scattered 
through the novel;—2ndly. From the French words 
and phrases, which do not correspond with Le Sage’s 
usual elegance of style, and which preserve all the 
traces of a “feral translation from the Spanish;— 
3dly. From the immense number of Spanish proper 
hames——persons, families, and districts of no histo- 
rical importance—of which it was impossible for Le 
Sage to have had any knowledge but trom a Spanish 
manuscript;—4thly. From the accurate knowledge 
displayed by the author, of the moral, civil, political, 
heraldical, and genealogical history of the Spanish 
peninsula;—Sthly. From the errers in writing the 
names of persons and places, which frequently occur 
in the course of the novel, and which could only 
have arisen from an error of transcription;—6tbly. 
From the vast multitude of chronological errors 
which we also discover, proceeding from the same 
cause, or from the circumstances of the various 
episodes introduced in the novel belonging to chro- 
nological eras different to that of the leading narra- 
tive;—7thly. That the sources from which many of 
the materisls of the novel are derived, are known to 
be Spanish;—and, lastly, from the strong, deep, and 
exquisitely vivid Spanish colouring which pervades 
every part of the work down to the most minute de- 
tails. Indeed it is a solecism to suppose that a fo- 
reigner, who had never resided in Spain, could, from 
the mere perusal of Spanish works, have so complete- 
ly identified his intellectual nature with the different 
State of society existing in that country, as to have 
written Gil Blas. It is easy for the poet or novelist 
to lay the scene of his fictions in a foreign land, and 
to shed around the leading features an air of truth and 
probability; but the ease changes when the familiari- 
ty with foreign objects and manners supposed by the 
style and fable, goes beyond a certain limit, and when 
the substance, as well as the form and colouring, 
display, in the remarkable manner they do in Gil 
Blas, the peculiar characteristics of some remote age 
or distant country. If Gallaud had published ‘The 
Arabian Nights,” or Sir William Jones his transla- 
tion of the Indian drama of ‘*Sacontala” as his own, 
the public would have easily detected the fraud; and, 
in ali such cases, the presumption of a foreign ori- 
ginal would be much heightened if a writer had 
brought out other works of a similar kind as avowed 
translations or close imitations of foreign models. If 
two or three volumes of **The Arabain Nights” had 
appeared as acknowledged translations from the 
Arabie, and the rest had been palmed off on the pub- 
lic us his own composition by the French editor, it is 
hardly possible that any competent judge would have 
been so far deceived by this literary manceuvre, as 
not to see that they were all parts of the same collec- 
tion. Now, in this respect, the present case is pre- 
cisely similar. Alain Renaut Le Sage published, in 
the course of his lite, a considerable number of 
works, he acknowledged as translations or imitations 
from the Spanish; and, afterwards, he brought out 
the novel of Gil Blas as his own composition. The 
materials of all these works, and the sources from 
which they were derived, are so similar, that they 
afford the strongest presumption of being all of the 
fruits of the same common stock, 

We shall now note a few of the most forcible il- 
lustrations adduced by Llorente in proof of the Span- 
ish origin of the work; and, by placing in juxta-po- 
sition the opposite arguments of Neulchateau, ena- 
ble the reader to draw his own conclusions on this 
interesting subject. 

[We omit the Istand 2d.] 

Sdly. Of the names of persons and places. 

Upwards of three hundred places in Spain, and 
four in Portugal, are mentioned in the course of the 
novel—some few of which are scarcely known to 
exist but by native Spaniards. The heraldic kuow- 
ledge displayed by the author is likewise very exten- 
sive. ‘Thirteen dukes and eleven marquesses sre 
introdaced into the novel by their real Utles, all. of 
whom lived under the reigns of Philip the Third and 
Philip the Fourth. Among the Dukes, we find De 
Frias, constable of Castile; and De Medina de Rio 


Seco, Admiral of Castile. It is worthy of remark, 
that, at the period of the publication of the novel by 
Le Sage, these two offices no longer existed. They 
had been abolished by Philip the Fourth, in conse- 
quence of the Noblemen who were invested with 
those dignities, at the period of the war of succes- 
sion, having embraced the faction of the bouse of 
Ausris. ‘The names also of agreat number of per- 
sons of eminenéc who flourished at Madrid under the 
two reigns, are mentioned—iiie characters of many 
of them described with a fidelity of colouring “hich 
supposed opportunity of often repeated observation. 
Such are, Padre Louis Aliaga, confessor to Philip 
the Fourth, archimandrite of Sicily, and grand in- 
quisitor; Don Rodriquez Calderon, secretary to the 
Ning; Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra, the author of 
“Don Quixote;” Luiz Velez de Guevara, the aus 
thor of “Le Diable Boiteaux;?? Dona Anna de Gue- 
vara, nurse to Philip the Fourth, and who hada 
great influence over him; Dona Maria de Gusman, 
only daughter of the Conde Duque d’Ulivares; Don 
Henri Philip de Gusman, his adopted son; and se- 
veral others of equal note, of whom Le Sage could 
have no knowledge. The portraits of the Count 
Duke of Lerma and the Count Duke d’Olivares, suc- 
cessively prime ministers and confidentlal favour- 
ites of Philip the Third and Fourih, are drawn with 
a spirited truth and discrimination which supposes 
the author to have moved in the immediate circle of 
the court. The extensive knowledge of proper 
names displayed by Le Sage, not only of the aristoc- 
racy, but also of the inferior ranks of society, could 
never have been obtained by a foreign writer who 
knew Spain but through the medium of romances 
and dramatic works. But what demonstrates with 
stronger evidence a Spanish manuscript in the 
French text of Le Sage, is the existence of between 
thirty and forty names allegorical of the characters 
and avocations of the persons to whom he has applied 
them. Such are—‘‘Sangrado,” in allusion to the 
favourite doctrine of the doctor of that name; “Don 
Cherubini Tonto” (imbecile, )in allusion to his cast 
of mind; the silversmith ‘‘Salero” (salt-seller, ) from 
his selling such articles; Don Vicente de “Buena- 
garra” (gripe-hard,) and Don Mathias del ‘*Cor- 
del,” (cord) are the names of the two leaders of the 
band of swindlers established at Toledo, and are sig- 
nificant of their profession; **Mondragon,” the bul- 
ly, who frightened Gil Blas out of Valladolid; Vin- 
cente ‘‘Forrero,” the inkeeper of Madrid, because 
the forreros (strangers) lodged at his house. These 
and several others, would have puzzled the most 
skilful translator to have rendered into French with- 
out violating their allegorical signification; while a 
French writer would have seareely sought in a fo- 
reign language for names significant of the charac- 
ters and avocations of the persons introduced in his 
work, which gust have been perfectly unintelligible 
to the major part of his readers, 
4th. Of the profound knowledge of the manners and 
customs, the political, topographical, and chrono- 
logical history of the Spanish Peninsular, displayed 
by the author, 

The proofs we are about to offer under these se- 
veral heads, will equally demonstrate the original 
position of the Spanish origin of the novel; the pic- 
ture of the social condition of the Spanish people is 
drawn to the life. 

The adventures of Philip the Fourth and Lueretia 
daughter of the Marquess of Mairalva, are well 
known to be historical. The fruit of this intrigue 
was the Prince Don John of Austria, the second of 
that name, and not the celebrated champion of Chris- 
tendom who arrested the progress of the Turkish 
arms at the sea-fight of Lepanto, and who was the 
natural son of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. The 
mother is represented in the novel as seized with 
compunctions of conscience, on account of her illicit 
connection with the king, and as retiring from the 
world, and taking the veil in the convent of the In- 
earnation. ‘Thisreligious house was founded at Ma- 
drid by Philip the ‘Third, in fulfilment of the last 
will of his deceased queen, Margaret; and no persons 
were admitted into it, who were not in some way 
connected with the royal family. ‘he account of 
the domestic occurrences in the family of Olivares— 
of his son, Don Julian Valearel, afterwards legiti- 
mised under the name of Don Henry Philip de Gus- 
man, and marriedto the daughter of the Duke de 
Frias, is also conformable to tacts; nor was itso eas 
in the time of Le Sage to become acquainted with 
private incidents of this deseription Occurring in a dis- 
tant country as it now is, when the press presents 
almost daily to the scrutinizing gaze of public euri- 
osity the most trifling details of the private life of 
the great. 

Gil Blas, in walking the streets of Vulencia, ob- 
serves a crowd of persous collected round a house, 
where, upon approaching ucarer, toread the inserip- 
tion in gold letters upou a ia>let, Jiu posada de 
los representantes.” The mature of this inscription 
explains the circamst«uce that, in the time of Philip 
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lodged in the theatre itself. This usage never ex 
isted in France, and had ceased to exist long ante- 
rior to the time of Le Sage. Again: the femma de 
chambra of Dona Anna de Guevara, nurse to Philip 
the Fourth, obtains from the king, through the inter- 
est of her mistress, the archdeaconry of Grenada for 
Don Ignacio d’Ipina—‘‘ which benefice,” says the 
author ** being situated in a country acquired by con- 
quest, was in the gift of the king.” This passage dis- 
plays a profound knowledge of the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of the Spanish monarchy; for the king, an- 
terior to the concordat of 1753, conferred no church 
dignifies whatever, excepting those of which the dis- 
posal belonged, by some specific title, to the crown. 
Of this kind were the benetices which lay within the 
territory acquired by conquest from the Moors. 

The political feelings of the Province of Arragon 
are also remarkably displayed in the words which the 
minister Olivares addresses to Don Antonio de Ley- 
va, on his appointment to the viceroyalty of that ji u- 
vince; ** This dignity,” he remarks ‘‘1s not above 
your birth; and the ncSuity of Arragon cannot mur- 
mur st the choice of the court.” ‘his is evidently 
an allusion to the dissentions which had subsisted 
in that province since the latter end ot the reign of 
Charles the Fifth. Philip the Second appointed a 
Castilian to the Viceroyalty; upon whieh the Ar- 
ragonese remonstrated, alleging that, by the consti- 
tution of the kingdom, the king should reside there 
in person, or, in his absence, a prince of the blood, or 
at least a distinguished member of the Arragonese 
noblesse. The quarrel subsisted yet in 1592, when 
they assassinated the Castilian Viceroy, Don Inigo 
de Mendoza, and appointed in his room an Arrago- 
nese nobleman, Don Michael Martinez de Luna.— 
Le Sage, who possessed but a superficial knowledge 
of Spanish history, was unable to comprehend the 
force of the historical allusion conveyed by the words 
of the minister Olivares. 

The description of the tower of Segovia, its little 
court-yard, narrow staircase, the window of the tow- 

er overlooking the river Erema, are all given witha 
minuteness of detail which supposes the writer to 
have been an eye-witness of the scene he describes. 
The minor details of this picture of social life are 
equally conformable to the truth. It is remarkabl 
displayed in the description of the inkhorn, whic 
Gil Blas and his companions purchased when they 
‘were preparing to enact the part of inquisitors at the 
expense of the Jew, Samuel Simon. ‘*It consisted 
of two pieces of horn attached to each other by a 
cord—one to hold the ink, and the other to hold the 

ns.” ‘Thisisa correct description of the inkhorns 
used to this day in Spain by the notaries, and which 
they always carry about them. 

‘There is another example which demands par- 
ticular attention—it is the description of La Dame 
Jacintha, the housekeeper of the Licentiate Sedillo. 
—‘‘She wore along woollen robe of the coarsest 
material, with a wide leather girdle, from one side 
of which hung a large bunch of keys, and from the 
other a chaplet of large beads.” ‘This is a faithful 
portrait of the class of women in Spain, known un- 
der the name of oeatas (devotees. ) ‘he manners of 
all courts have a certain degree of resemblance: but 
a foreign writer who had never been in Spain, we 
repeat, could scarcely have been acquainted with 
certain customs, the names of streets and churches, 
not existing in large and populous towns, but in in- 
significant villages. There are several remarkable 
examples of this kind in the course of the work.— 
Thus Scipio, in relating what happened to him at 
Toledo, speaks of the church De los Reves. Now 
there exists to this day alittle church at Toledo, 
named San Juan de los Reyes—a fact of which Le 
Sage must have been ignorant, and which again sup- 
ports the theory of the Spanish origin of the work. 

We have already observed that the novel of Gil 
Blas may be considered the moral and political 
history of the Spanish monarchy, from the end of 
the reign of Philip the Second til the year 1646.— 
All the episodes introduced in the course of the nar- 
rative have their own peculiar chronology: and, be- 
tween them and the adventures of the hero of the 
story, we find several remarkable anachronisms,— 
which could scarcely have crept in had Le Sage been 
the original writer of the work. 

Gil Blas relates that when he made his escape 
from the cavern of the robbers, between Astorga and 
Cacabellos, he was between four and five-and-twenty 
years of age. ‘his event took place in 1606, which 
would have brought the year of his birth to **1581.” 
Portugal at that period, was under the dominion of 
the Spanish crown, and continued so until the revolt 
of the Duke of Braganza in ‘*1640.” But Dona 
Mencia, in relating her history to Gil Blas, states 
that her father, Don Martin, was killed at Portugal 
at the head of his regiment. Now supposing, with 
Gil Blas, Dona Mencia to have been five-and-twenty, 
her father must have been killed in 1580—at which 
period no war existed between the two states. She 
again relates that her husband was killed in Africa, 
in the battle in which Don Sebastian lost his life and 
crown—another impossibility: for, since the birth of 
Dona Mencia; no such war had ever existed. The 

truth is, that the History of Dona Mencia isa Spa- 
nish novel altogether independent of Gil Blas, and 
which Le Sage inserted beeause he did not perceive 
that it belonged to the time of Don Sebastian. “The 
same thing occurs with the story of the ‘*Marriage 
de Vengeance,” which Dona Elvira de Silva relates 
to Dona Aurore de Gusman. All this history be- 
longs to the time of the celebrated Sicilian Vespers, 
three centuries anterior to the events related in the 
novel—an anachronism which proves at the same 
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time Le Sage’s ignorance of histor¥. Thére are 
also several na which the dates of events have 
been positively anticipated: and, although the facts 
are historically correct, it is certain that they had 
not transpired at the period in which in the romance 
they are related as passed. Thus, in the year 1607, 
Gil Blas was in the service of Don de Castilblanco; 
and he says that the obscure and mysterious life 
which his master led had given rise to suspicions of 
his being a spy of the king of Portugai’s. Now, 
there was no king of Portugal till the year 1640.— 
‘There are numerous other examples of this nature. 
In fact, Llorente cites no less than twenty-two chro- 
nological errors in the course of the work—some re- 
sulting from the episodes introduced by Le Sage, fo- 
reign tothe leading narrative—some from errors of 
transcription—and others from a pociicai license 
made use of by the vriginal author in anticipating 
dates and events; none of which have either been re- 
Le Sage, who has left by 
that an infallible proof that he is not the creator of 
the romance, but that he has compiled it, if we may 
use the expression, from foreign materials. 

5th. Of the typographical errors, which indicate 
a Spanish MS, badly copied. 


The nicest observations of the critics have discov- 
ered in Gil Blas a vast number of errors, more or 
less obvious, principally in the manner of writing 
the names of places and persons; to which may be 
added one or two topographical errors of so glaring 
anature that, at first sight, it is difficult to reconcile 
them with anything in respect to the author. But 
these rather tend to confirm the supposition that the 
work is a translation from the Spanish; tor they may 
be naturally accounted for by considering them the er- 
rors of a person but superficially acquainted with the 
language and geography of the Spanish peninsula. 
In detailing his journey from Madrid to Oviedo, Gil 
Blas mentions that he slept the first night at 4lcala 
de Henares, and the second at Segovia. These two 
places, situated at opposite points of the compass, 
are among the most noted cities in Spain. The for- 
mer is celebrated for its university; the latter was 
distinguished in its better days as a great manulac- 
turing town, and is now remarkable for its Moorish 
alcazar, its Roman aqueduct, and gothic cathedral. 
The first of these edifices acquires additional celeb- 
rity from being the scene of Gil Blas’ imprisonment. 
Alcala is about-ten English leagues east of Madrid, 
and Segovia about thirty west. ‘The commentators 
are sadly at a loss how to reconcile the fact of Gil 
Blas being made to pass through the former place in 
his way to the latter. An author, whether native 
or foreign, would scarcely have committed a geo- 
graphical error of such magnitude. Isla dogmatically 
asserts that Le Sage committed the blunder on pur- 
pose, with a view of concealing the plagiarism. 
Neufchateau makes no attempt to account for this 
circumstance. Llorente considers it as an error of 
the transcribers: he supposes that in the original 
manuscript Galapagar was written instead of Alcala, 
which would have been topographically correct. 
Again, in proceeding from Oviedo to Lirias, he says, 
** We took the road to Leon, and alterwards, thatof 


Palencia; and continuing our journey by easy stages, | 


we arrived on the evening of the tenth day at Segordbe, 
from whence, on the following morning, we pro- 
ceeded to Lirias, which is only three leagues distant.” 
Here are two other topographical errors: the first, 
to suppose that, ina caleshe drawn by two mules, 
they could have gone in ten days by easy stages to 
Liria; the second, that Segorbe is only three leagues 
from Liria. Now, these places are distant five leagues 
from each other; while to go from Oviedo to Liria, 
by easy stages, would occupy at least twenty days. 
This is evidently an error in the transcription. la 
Speaking of Liria (written in the novel Zzrias), Le 
Sage says, that it was **un hameau de cing ou six 
feux; and, on another oceasion, “ gw’il n’y eut neuf 


‘ou dix families.” ‘This is another proof of the early 


composition of the work. Liria was given to Gil 
Blas by Don Cesar de Leiva and his son Alphonso. 
The family of Chiva possessed, during the regime 
of the Austrian dynasty, the fief of Chiva, of whith 
the hamlet of Liria constituted a part. Philip the 
Fifth of Bourbon confiscated the fiels of those who 
followed the Austrian faction; among others, those 
of Chiva, Liria, and Gercia; and, after the victory of 
Almanza, gained by the celebrated Marshal Duke 
of Berwick in 1707, he invested Lim with the confis- 
cated fiefs of the De Chiva family, and on the 10th 
of October of the same year, he created him Duke 
de Liria, and a grandee of the first class. If Le Sage 
had been the original author of the novel, he would 
scarcely have spoken of Liria in 1707 asa mere ham- 
let. He has likewise changed the family name of De 
Chiva into Leiva—a name which never existed in 
Valencia. Le Sage must have possessed a Spanish 
MS. which was incorrectly copied—a circumstance 
of daily occurrence among the French, who are re- 
markable for their blunders in writing the name of 
foreign places. In the present case, the ignorance of 
Le Sage of the history and topography of Spain did 
not allow him to rectify the errors of the transcriber. 

Of the manner in which he beeame possessed of 
the original MS., Llorente has theory, which, in our 
opinion, rests upon a broad basis of probability, and 
of which the outlines are as follows:— 

In the year 1656, Hugues, Marquess de Lyonne, 
went to Madrid as ambassador extraordinary of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The object of his mission was to 
negotiate a peace between the two courts, and the 
marriage of the French monarch with the Spanish 
Infanta, Maria-Theresa of Austria, daughter of 
Philip the Fourth. 


‘The Mafduess was a nobleman of high literary 
taste and accomplishments, passionately tond of the 
romantic literature of Spain. He collected at con- 
siderable expense, during his residence at Madrid, 
an extensive Spanish library, including a large collec- 
tion of unpublished manuscripts. ‘This library, on 
the death of the Marquess, came into the possession 
of his third son, the Abbe Jules de Lyonne, aumo- 
nier du roi, &c. &. The Abbe entertained the 
warmest friendship for Le Sage, allowed him a year- 
ly pension of 600 livres, taught him the Spanish lan- 
guaze, and, at his death in 1721, he bequeathed to 
him the aforesaid collection of manuscripts. This 
collection now forms part of the royal library at 
Paris. It is from this connection with the Lyonne 
family, that the notion of Le Sage’s having been an 
attache to the French embassy of Madrid has arisen. 
The Marquess was accredited to the Spanish court 
in 1656, twelve years before Le Sage was born; and 
it appears, from the dates of his literary productions 
—which succeeded each other, with short intermis- 
sions, from 1695 till his death—that it is impossible 
that he could have been, at any period of his life, ab- 
sent for any length of time from France. 

‘hese facts serve to show how Le Sage may have 
obtained access to the rich store of Spanish materials 
of which his other works furnish such abundant proof, 
Liorente maintains that the ‘* Bachelor of Salaman- 
ca,” in its primitive form, was the original of Gil 
Blas: that it contained, in the first instance, the sub- 
stance of both these novels; and that, for the forma- 
tion of the first six books, he dismembered the MS, 
of the ** Bachelor” of all that relates to the personal 
adventures of Gil Blas, and availed himself of the 
vast number of the novels and tales which he found in 
the abbe’s collection to compose the episodes. ‘Thus, 
in the first book, the history of Dona Mencia is 
taken from an old Spanish novel. In the second 
book, the history of the Barber Diego de la Fuenta, 
froma the life of the Escudero Marcos d’Obregon.— 
In the third, the history of Don Pompeyo de Castro, 
and the story of Don Bernardo de Costeliblanco, from 
two Spanish tales. In the fourth book, the history 
of Dona Aurora de Gusman, from the old Spanish 
comedy entitled, ** Todo es enredos Amor, y el Lia- 
ble son los Mugeres”—** There is no Love without 
Intrigue, and Women are the Devil.” ‘The ** Mar- 
riage de Vengeance” in the same book, and the his- 
tories of Don Raphael and of his mother Lucinda in 
the fifth book, are likewise taken from Spanish no- 
vels. In the sixth book, again, the story of the robbery 
of the Jew, Samuel Simon, is derived from some 
narrations of autos-de-fe; for it appears that a great 
number of criminals, under the reign of Philip the 
Third and Fourth, sutfered the extreme punishment 
of the law for offences of thisnature. In the forma- 
tion of the third and fourth volumes, the MS. of the 
** Bachelor” again underwent a dismemberment. He 
despoiled it of all that relates to the secretaryship of 
the Archbishop of Grenada, and to the similar otlice 
which Gil Blas held under the successive prime-min- 
isters, the Duke de Lerma and the Conde d‘Olivares, 
drawing again on the well-stocked collection of his 
friend, the Abbe de Lyonne, for hisepisodes. Hav- 
ing thys skilfully wrought up his materials into four 
volumes, that appeared under the title of Gil Blas, 
as his own composition, he finally published the re- 
maining portion as an avowed translation. By this 
maneuvre, he expected to secure the credit of the 
authorship of the work, and lull the suspicions of 
those that were aware that he possessed a manuscript 
of this kind. ‘I'he identity of the ‘* Bachelor of Sal- 
amanca” and Gil Blas is established on the following 
grounds. —The general plan and time of action of the 
two novels is precisely the same. ‘They both con- 
sist of a series of adventures occurring to a hero 
taken from the lower walks of life, interspersed with 
episodes. In each, the hero, from a rather humble 
condition, rises to that of confidential secretary to 
the prime-minister. Gil Blas fills the station during 
the ministry of the Duke of Lerma, is enveloped in 
his disgraee, and recovers his former post under the 
ministry of Olivares. The ** Bachelor,” on the 
other hand, figures at court precisely in the same 
manner during the short ministry of the Duke Useda, 
son and successor of the Duke of Lerma, which in- 
tervened between those of his father and Olivares. 
The style of the two works is lixewise very similar, 
and many of the adventures of their respective heroes 
have a stricking resemblance even in the language. 
‘Thus—to give « single instance of the analogy be- 
tween them—Gil Blas is maintained, when a boy, by 
a rich and avaricious uncle, a canon of Oviedo; the 
‘** Bachelor,” in like manner, is supported by a rich 
and parsimonious relation, a doctor of the university 
of Salamaca. At precisely the same periods in the 
lives of their proteges, both these worthies become 
fatigued with the trouble and expense of educating 
them, send them out into the world to seek their for- 
tunes, addressing them on the occasion in language 
substantially and almost literally the same; and if the 
reader would take the trouble of perusing the parallel 


established by Llorente between the books, they will | B° 


afford something like a decisive proof in favour of 
his theory. 


We have at length brought to a close the arguments 
in favour of the Spanish original of this celebrated 
novel. We shall now group within as narrow a space 
as the limits of this paper will permit, a few of the 
leading arguments adduced by the learned academi- 
cian, the Count de Neufchateau, in support of the 
claims of his countryman, Le Sage, to the authorship 
of the work. | 

He maintains that, ist, the novel of Gil Blas is a 
satire on the court of France, and on the personages 


who flourished from 1701 until the death of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and in the first years of the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth. So apparent is this, that al- 
though Le Sage endeavoured to veil it by laying the 
scene of the ‘novel in Spain, almost every body in 
Paris was able to point out, without the assistance of 
a key, the French originulsdesignated under Spanish 
names. The Compte de Tressau told M. de Neuf- 
chateau that Le Sage, in 1746, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
had named to him the originals of several of the 
ct and thus confirmed the opinions of the 
ublic. 

R 2d. The deseription of Doctor Sangrado is a faith- 
ful picture of a Dr. Hecquet, a physician of Paris, of 
great celebrity in the time of Le Sage. Heequet 
prescribed a moderate diet, abstinence from wine, 
and copious draughts of water; he published two yvo- 
lumes in support of his doctrine. 

The ‘story of Valerio de Luna is said to be founded 
on the adventures of the unfortunate Chevalier de 
Villiers, who committed suicide in Paris in 1671 for 
the love of his grandmother, the celebrated Nimen 
de l’Enclos, The anecdote of the two physicians, 
Andros and Oquetos, evidently alludes to a dispute 
which occurred between two French doctors, tort! 
and Hecquet, whose names are thus slightly disgui 
Again, Lucinda the actress relates that her lover, the 
Duke de Medina Celi, publicly insulted her, in or- 
der to avenge the honour of his Duchess, whom her 
insolence had outraged. This scene actually took 
place in Paris, where a nobleman of high rank once 
said to an actress celebrated for her beauty, under 
similar circumstances, *‘Aimable vice, respectez la 
vertu.’ In the History of Don Roger de Rada, it is 
related that his son, the Chevalier d’Antiguera, 
killed Don Huberto de Hordales, at the instance of 
his mother. This adventure, which is eminently 
dramatic, also occurred in France in an illustrious 
family. A lady of quality, whose husband had been 
killed by a brutal prince, brought up her two male 
children with the design of avenging him. For this 
purpose, they were taught the use of arms by the 
most skilful masters; and when they had attained the 
age of maturity, she presented to them the bloody 
shirt of their murdered father. The next mornin 
the prince fell beneath their avenging daggers, an 
the king pardoned them. ‘This fact,” adds Neuf- 
chateau, ‘‘is well known; and Le Sage could not have 
derived it from a Spanish source.” 

_ Again: Doctor Sangrado speaks to Gil Blas of the 
virtues of antimony-="' Curris triumphalis antimonii.” 
This is an evident allusion to the work of a physician 
named Basile Valentine, published under this title 
in the year 1677—a work that could not have been 
known toa Spanish writer in ‘1655.”” In the course 
of another conversation, the sarne doctor speaks of 
the kermis—a mineral, which, according to Neufcha- 
teau, was not known before the time of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and which was introduced by a French 
apothecary, who obtained the prescription from‘a 
German chemist. ‘Of this circumstance likewise,”? 
he adds, ‘ta Spanish writer must have been also ig- 
norant in the year 1655.” 

Numerous other exatnples, ofa nature equall 
striking, have been triumphantly adduced by Neuf- 
chateau in support of the claims of Le Sage. Lio- 
rente combats these arguments with considerable in- 
genuity and critical acumen; he proves that events 
similar to those in the novel actually oecurred in 
Spain. But even were this not the case, they ought 
in our opinion to weigh but little against the over- 
whelming mass of direct evidence in favour of a 
Spanish original; for their introduction may be equal- 
ly reconciled with such a theory. An elegant wri- 
ter, in dressing up a foreign work which he intend- 
ed to palm off on the public as his own composition, 
would naturally modity, in some degree, the form of 
it by a judicious introduction of original matter— 
would seek to pique the curiosity of the public by 
skilful allusions to some recent popular events of the 
day. Such a course would powerfully tend to 
strengthen the reality of the allusion by removing all 
suspicions of the fraud. Under this point of view 
only, can Le Sage be considered as the author of Gil 
Blas—his only original conception, that of formin 
two novels from the substance of one, by the addi- 
tion of a number of Spanish tales and romances.— 
With foreign materials he has raised up a beautiful 
superstructure that commands the admiration of the 
world, constructed with such admirable skill, that 
“ Don Ignacio Ypigna-in the novel, he may ex- 
claim— 


‘Furts letemus in ipso.” 


But while we allow him this glory—one, too, of 
which he might justly be proud—the merit of the 
original invention of the fable, and the conception 
of the character of the hero, the truth and fidelity of 


5 | the details of the picture, we feel, must be awarded 


to a Spanish master. 


Who this Spanish master was, Llorente also under- 
takesto determine. After enumerating thirty-eight 

rsons who lived at Madrid about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and after weighing the pro- 
babilities in favour of each, he finally fixes on Don 
Antonio Solis de Ribadenaria, a writer of very con- 
siderable eminence, and known to the public by his 
“History of the Conquest of Mexico.” There are 
several circumstances in the character of Antonio. 
Solis, which are likely to have oceurred in the au- 
thor of Gil Blas, and which could hardly be expect- 
ed to meet in two persons living at the same period. 
Solis was a dramatic writer of great repute, and some 
of his productions have, by judges, been rank- 


ed with the best ef those of Calderon and Lopez de 
Vega. He wasalso the author of some historical in- 
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- cos written in a style of classical purity and ele- 
quirses the latter part of his life he embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, and abandoning his profane 
competitions, he wrote some **Mysteries”—a spe- 
cies of drama still represented in Spain during Lent. 
The events of his own life are similar to those which 
form the ground-work of the latter part of Gil Blas. 
He was secretary to the Conde de Orepeza in his 
suceessive viceroyalties of Navarre and Vulencia, 
and was afterwards appointed one of the under see- 
retaries of state in the Ministry of Don Luis de Haro, 
successor to Olivares. If we, therefore, suppose— 
what is pretty clear from external evidence—that 
the last volumes offer a sketch of the personal adven- 
tures of the author, it must follow that he must have 
occupied, at the same time when Solis was in the de- 
partment of State, some post. of a similar deserip- 
tion. It is, therefore, easy to Imagine why Solis—if 
he were in fact, the author—should not wish to pub- 
lish at Madrid a novel which describes, in so free a 
manner, the secret intrigues of the court for thirty 

ears immediately preceding, while Philip the 
ourth, and several other persons of high rank, 
whose characters are drawn with the pencil of a sa- 
tirist, were still alive. To Philip the Fourth, Solis 
was under gyreat obligations; and he could not, with- 
out incurrimy the tax of the basest ingratitude, have 
ut his name: to a work which published tothe world 
is intrigues with the actress MariaCalderon. The 
residence of the Marquess de Lyonne at Madrid, his 
taste for this species of literature, his intimacy with 
Don Luis M endez de Haro, Marquess del Carpio, in 
whose department Solis was secretary, and from 
whom it is reasonable to suppose that he may have 
obtained the: MS. and if to this we add, that the au- 
thor makes not the slightest allusion to the ministry 
of his patron, the Marquess del Carpio;—all these 
facts will present aremarkable chain of presumpure 
evidenee, in, favour of the theory which ascribes to 
Don Antonio de Solis the authorship of this second 

Don Quixot:. 
Bat, fruitless (deprived as we are of all direct evi- 
dence) as caay justly be deemed, at this distant pe- 
vied of tim, every attempt to discover the real au- 
thor of the novel of Gil Blas, all difficulties imme- 
diately vanish when the country of his birth becomes 
the object of our researches. To those acquainted 
with the language and manners of the people of the 
fiberian petiinsula, neither subtlety of argument or 
Jaboured dissertation is necessary, to establish the 
Spanish origin of the work. But evento those who 
‘are not so fortunately circumstanced in this particu- 
Jar, the powerful mass of evidence which, in the 
course of this paper, we have adduced in favour of 
tthe claims of Spain, we flatter ourselves is of a na- 
ture to convey to the mind of the most prejudiced, 
the conviction that this exquisitely finished picture, 
which portrays with such wonderful truth and fide- 
dity all the lights and shadows of Spanish life, could 
mot have been traced by any other hand than that of 
-a Spanish master—and by one, too, who for grandeur 
-of conception, and beauty and variety of detail, must 
‘be ranked only second to that great name which, 
amid the desolation of his country, still excites in the 
‘bosom of the Spaniard feelings of pride, enthusiasm, 
and delight—Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra! But 
while three of the most celebrated cities in Spain lay 
-claim te the honour of being the birth place of the 
auther of Don Quixote, and while Europe may with 
justice envy their pretensions, a veil of impenetrable 
-maystery enshrouds the name of the author of Gil 
(Blas; or, we rather say, the authorship of the work 
thas hitherto been erroneously attributed to a French- 
mae. And so impenetrable is the halo which time 
-sheds round even the existence of error, that, in all 
‘human probability, the mass of mankind—those who 
skim ‘lightly over the surface of things—will, to the 
remoest posterity, continue to allow to Renault Le 
Sagethe authorship, and to the literature of France, 
ithe undisputed right to the property, of one of the 
brightest jewels in the magic circlet of romance— 

ithe aovel of Gil Blas of Santillana. 


GORDIANO, 
A Tragedy—By James Lawson, Author of Tales and 
Sketches. 

A late English writer on our dramatic literature 
remarks, that we have few tragedies; but adds, the 
mere attempt shows a laudable spirit, and should be 

ted with every indulgence. ‘The present play is 
rom one of the editors of the Mercantile Advertiser, 
the author of “Tales and Sketches.” It is recently 
blished by E. B. Clayton and the Carvills, although 
it was produced at the Park theatre as long ago as 
November, 1828. The scene is laid in Florence, 
and the plot illustrates one of those civil commotions 
of which history affords so many examples, and which 
have long been deemed peculiarly appropriate 
themes for dramatic composition. We shall run 
through a brief recital of the plot, and offer some 
remarks on the style and general execution, with a 
few hints to the author, as well as observations to 
the public. 

It seems the duke of Florence, blessed with seve- 
ral real-friends, (one of whom is a generous and 
brave young soldier, and lover of his daughter 
Emelda, ) is the object of hate and envy among Gior- 
dano, Neri, Cosmo, and other of his subjects, who 
conspire against his authority, and endeavour to end 
at once his reign and existence by violence and blood- 
shed. The rebellion is detected, and the conspira- 
tors fall. The interest of the story is considerably 
enhanced by an under plot, comprehending the affec- 
tion of the rival suitors, the noble Conradine, and 
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— 
The arch triumphal, titles proud, and love, True to nature, however, notwithstanding his mo- 


The play 

obtained by the seemingly virtuous Giordapo—the 

rejoicing of the duke, &c. The second scene lets 
the audience a little more into the character of Gi- 
ordano, who has been the assassinator of his rival 

Conradine, and the ruin of Manari, by accusing him 

of the murder; and closes with a soliloquy in which 

the audacious traitor unfolds his wicked intentions. 

The third act shows the actual conspirators about 

the duke, who seems a person very easily taken in, 

and ts made to believe by his companions, that the 
good Manari murdered Conradine, and that he is the 
author of a dreadful plot to overthrow the state. He 
is of course a good deal alarmed, but Giordano tran- 
quilizes his spirits, assuring the company, 
**Knowledge gives us time for preparation : 
And in the sinews of this bappy realm, 
A strength immortal lives, that will, my liege, 
Crush the foul traitor in his vaunted power. ’”’ 

We think Mr. Lawson has drawn the character of 
the duke really to admiration. He makes him what 
dukes as well as common men very often are, when 
suddenly placed in any crisis of importance or dan- 
ger, a weak and shallow-minded gentleman, unfit to 
mingle in public affairs. We quote an observation 
by the duke, which proves clearly that he must have 
possessed a kind of character calculated to encou- 
rage the wild and daring plans of his treasonable and 
ambitious subjects. On learning that several had it 
in contemplation to put him out of the way, and 
assume the government himself, instead of proceed- 
ing immediately to action, he tells what he dreamt 
the night before, and interprets his dream, thus prov- 
ing that he was not only imbecile, but superstitious, 
uke. I sawa serpent in my dream last night, 

With a double head and most envenom’d sting: 

Its eyes seemed brighter than two balls of fire, 

Which flashed upon me with so wild a glare, 

They tortured e’en my soul. Iam an old man; 

My bloofl is cold, imagination tame, 

And seldom dol conjure fancies up, 

But look on things with calm and thoughtful eye. 

Yet in this case, despite all former rule, 

I think my better angel hovered near, 

To wake my mind against some threatened ill. 

Now is my dream explained—but I shall be 

Prepared to meet the serpent, and to crush it. 

Again there is a touch of character in him, when 

he nearly went out without bidding those that re- 

mained ‘good night; evidently betraying that he 
was not sufficiently strong-minded for his situation. 

Dike. Didst speak? 

We do forget ourself—so does this plot 

On our imagination fix withal, 

That we are bankrupt ia each thought beside, 

And lack all courtesy. Good nigit. 

The fourth scene discovers Emelda weeping for 

the loss of her lover Conradine, who she, with all the 

world, supposes has fallen by the hand of the hero. 

After having given vent to her grief, she is addressed 

by Bella, her chambermaid, who goes on consoling 

her very prettily in the fashion of such things. 

Bella. Wo, wo! he is nomore: but, pray thee, turn 

Thy thoughts away from melancholy themes. 

Think of the living; for there breathes the one, 

Who loves thee well, and well deserves thy love. 
Imel. O, Bella, none. 

Bella. The pride of all the realm, 

Thy brother’s friend—thy father’s proudest boast: 

‘The brave Giordano. 

Ime}. Thou dost talk ill-timed; 

He ne’er can fill a corner of my heart, 

For now my love and lever both are dead. 

Pray thee, leave me. 

Notwithstanding this resolution, which being mere- 
ly made by a woman, does not get much credit with 
Giordano—he goes through a well imagined love 
scene with her—she refuses his entreaties—he vows 
revenge, and leaves the room, when Conradine him- 
self, escaped by a miraculous accident from the steel 
of the assassin, comes in and relieves her anguish. 

Scene first of actsecond. A crowd of conspirators 
plotting treason, and making their last preliminary 
arrangements for the rebellion. 

Scene second. The senate house. Manari, the 
supposed murderer of Conradine, is sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment, and they proceed to elect some 
one to hold his office, ‘‘of chief adviser in our happy 
real.” Giordano, upon whom it is expected the dig- 
nity will fall, is requested to withdraw, when the fol- 
lowing scene takes place. The ideas are excellent; 
the rhythm good, and the language easy and flowing. 

Duke. The weighty trust which late the traitor heid, 
By one more worthy must with speed be filled— 
‘That one, my judgment and ny heart proclaim 
To be our own victorious general, 

Grave senators, how stand you all disposed? 

Speak freely each: meets this your approbation? 
Col. Itdoes, my sire—their silence gives approval. 
Cav. No! I oppose: I will net lend my vote 

To raisea victor to such high control: 

I fear the sway his office might insure 

Over the people’s mind. Success in war 

Circles the hero in a glare of light, 

That dazzles those who move within his sphere. 

Civilians, soldiers, all might bow to him; 

Pause at his word, or at his bidding move. 
Duke. False are thy fears; 1 know Giordano well. 
Col. AslIcan vouch! from boyhood we have been 

In friendship strong as fable ever told. — 

Give him your voices, friends. Why sit you mute? 
Cav. 1 prize him dearly, and I hold his deeds 

The proudest records on our history’s page; 

For these would yield him all becoming honour, 


the base Giordano, for Emelda. 


| What is becoming’? Give him wealth immense— 


opens with news of a great victory just ] 


Yea boundless as the realm, or as his 
But dress no hero in our civil robes. 
Duke. Why should you fear? Does history not 
record 
Examples parallel, and where renown, 
As great in council as in tented field, © 
Has brightly marked the warrior-statesman’s course? 
Ay, in a land as brave and wise and free, 
As the wide globe contains, there’s proof supreme. 
Cav. I grant you this, but does not history, too, 
Record, that heros by their country prized, 
And man is prone to love the brave in war) 
ave made, without a stepping-stone like this, 
Their martial deeds a claim to civil rule, 
And won ittoo? Then tyranny hath marched 
With ruthless vengeance,and with sword unsheathed, 
Drenching the frightened land in native blood. 
Why should I bring you instances to prove, , 
From ancient times, or e’en in modern days, 
The truth and force of my asseveration? 
I say, what has been once may be again; 
And, though I speak not present fears, I would 
Avoid all possibility of fear. 
Col. Who else opposes? Silent all!—then none. 
Duke. Yea, answer us! who does oppose our choice? 
Who will refuse all honour to the man 
That’s won his country’s battle, and subdued 
An insolent foe? Let him arise and speak. 
Cay. Will none support me in the vote I give? 
Grave senators, to you I speak ; hear me : 
I pray ye all, beware. Lend not your votes 
To yield such power to an ambitious man, 
A daring soldier and the people’s idol— 
There’s danger in’t. Who speaks? None! I’m 
resigned, 


Emelda then, to the great astonishment of all pre- 
sent, brings Conradine himself, who relates the 
chance whereby he was preserved. 

Conrad. The battle is o’er, it was my first desire 
To view the bleeding pictures on the field, 

And hear the tales related by the serfs. 

With this intent, I changed my dress for that 
My valet wore ; and, thus disguised, set out. 
An hour thereafter the report went round, 
That [ was murdered and my servant fled, 
On whom suspicion rested of the deed. 

On hearing this, I judged how it might be— 
And ’twas—the servant for his master fell. 
Unknown to all I changed my dress again, 
(Remember, *twas my first essay in arms, 
The sooner then you wil! forgive this act, ) 
To test what soldiers would report of me, 
For truth is always spoken of the dead; 

But, whenI learned, that couriers were sent 
To Florence and my father—I resolved 

To gladden those who might lament my fall. 
Last night in haste and secret I arrived; 

Yet, still disguised, an audience I obtained 
With fair Imelda—she, my friends, may tell 
Why the revealment was postponed, till now. 

Scene third reveals another conspiracy to kill 
Conradine. 

In the first scene of the third act, Conradine and 
Emelda are enjaying each other’s society together. 
There is a gradual rise here in the beauty of the lan- 
guage. For example: 

Conrad. Leave blood and battles to ambitious minds. 

Imel. Who knows what’s love? 

Conrad. The world is full of it; 

There’s not a living thing but loves its kind, 

Aad nothing is *twixt heaven and earth so true. 

Sweet ever-living love! and oh! as pure 

As wakening zephyrs, or as opening flowers! 
Imel. It ne’er was praised by man so much before. 
Conrad. It is great nature’s first and sweet con- 

ception: 

It is God’s gift, to prove he thinks of man; 

{t is the link that binds us to Himself! 

And in those hearts which have such cause as I, 

To feel its heavenly power and influence, 

It lives supreme: it rules in every thought, 

It dwells in every vein—by day, by night, 

In fiery youth and chilly age the same— 

Heaven’s first and best, and aye-enduring blessing! 

They are interrupted by a forged letter, which 
calls (he unsuspecting Conradine torth upon a long 
journey, when his life is again attempted, and his 
servant again slain in his stead. We think this simi- 
larity in the catastrophe a fault. ‘The servant should 
not have been killed both times. 

In the course of the second scene, the heart of the 
criminal hero is displayed with its dark workings 
and agonizing remorse. 

Gior. Now I repent of all my deep designs, 

And curse ambition, which has urged me on. 
Could I recall my pristine state of mind, 
With feelings pure and conscience undefiled, 
How gladly then would I lie down to die, 
And leave dominion to the bolder soul. 

The annexed is quiet and pensive, and does credit 
to the talents of the author. 

Gior. T’ve often thought upon this world—and 

wondered! 
What is ambition, why are men ambitious, 
And what avail their petty hopes and fears, 
Their brief authority and baseless pride? 
A few years pass—then, where are the renowned? 
Ask the dank charnel-house—no voice responds: 
Ask the vain living—we may hear, they were, 
But now are gone, and wiih them is entombed 
Each aim and action of life’s fretful hour: 
The world has spared them, and regrets it not! 
The mausoleum proud, and towering pile, 
Crumble to dust; yea, all memorials die. 


{ ralizing, he proceeds in his plans, like many peo 


e 
to be seen every day, who ‘know the right but rl 
the wrong pursue,” and the conspirators fix u 
that very night as the period for the consummation 
of their nefarious designs. 

Neri. Now art thou worthy of the coming glory. 
Gior. Ay! here I cast all pity and remorse 

To the infernal gods--and freight my mind 

With strength, revenge, with cruelty and daring; 

All of that manly and immortal cast, 

the ambition of my soul; 
rom which, if I do win forgive me! 
Gior. Speak out; by thee I will be ruled. 

Neri. All are convened within the Sibyl’s cave: 

Let’s thither go, and not a moment lose. 

Gior. Ev’n tate’s despite, Iam resolved to dare. 
Neri. to-night--our watch-word be, to- 
night. 
Gior. ‘lo-night, to-night--to glory or to death. 
Act fourth, scene first, shows the conspirators in — 
assembly. Scene second, the servant of Conradine 
is brought back to the duke. 

Duke. My son! 

Col. A wounded man is hither brought, 

So much with gaping stabs and blood disguised, 

By none around has he been recognised. 

Duke. Well, what of that? For such unruly times, 

Is aught unnatural, although to nature, 

It speaks rebellion? 

Col. Sire, he strangely talks; 

In broken accents, and by gestures vague, 

a scarcely hath he breath to speak or live, ) 

teveals all is not right. 

Duke. So! lead us to him. 

eae question quickly, else he may be 

ead. 

In scene fourth, act fourth, Manari is discovered 

in chains. We shall copy this entire. 

Man. Who could have thought that this would be 

my doom! 

That I, who from green youth to wintry age 

Had served the state, would in a dungeon close 

A life of useful toil. No traitorous aim 

Had ever being here. O that the world 

Might, from my undeserved fate, behold 

‘The ingratitude of man. Perchance I stood 

Before the sun and an ambitious mind, 

Who, for my place, has charged me with rebellion. 

Hark! hark! the door unbars; some one approaches, 

I know not what new doom awaits me now. 


Enter the Duke. 


Duke. Canst look us in the face? 
Man. Through the dim light 

That sickly lives within my prison house, 

1 gaze on thee; yea, were the brilliant sun 

Shedding his golden beams full on thy brow, 

Should not avoid thine eye. 

Duke. Is guilt so bold? 
Man. I never wranged thee: by my hoary hairs, 

And by name, which spotless was till now; 

Yes, by the love I bore and bear thee still, 

Before high heaven’s all-searching eye, avouch 

That in intent or act, 1 never wronged thee. 

Duke. Not in reality—thy hireling failed. 

Man. Failed! what failed? 

Duke. Yes! and Cooradine still lives. 

knees, protecting powers, I thank 
thee: 

Now will my innocence be proved, for he 

Can speak how I have loved him, and can tell 

That [ have doted on him as my son. 

0, a kind heaven! for now, indeed, there’s 

I may oak, in my wintry age descend 

Into the grave, stained with a traitor’s name. 

Where is he now? 

Duke. Alas! we cannot say; 

To learn from thee, has been our errand hither. 
Man. From me! what do I know? I’m ignorant, 
Duke. Thou know’st he scarcely had returned from 

war, 

(Ere he could turn athought to thee, or else, ) 

When he set out to see his father die— 

For such a hapiess message was received— 

And thither bound, he was in Arno’s vale 

This day attacked by some rebellious hand: 

Thank heaven! he ’scaped, although his servant fell, 
Man. Returned from war! attacked in Arno’s 

vale! 

Mysterious all! I do not comprehend. 

Dake. Why did ye this? 
Man. It was no act of mine. 

I am amazed! Think, what converse had I, 

Or could have had, with villians, here pent up? 

As Lam guiltless of the last attempt, 

So was I of the first, my liege. 
sy [Aside this.] Is the face of guilt? it cannot 

e! 

If thou didst not, who could have been so base? 

Man. ThatI am guiltless, I again aver, 

But who is guilty, there’s no certain proof: 

Yet look to my accuser. 

Duke. Ha! what’s this? 

Man. Yes, look to him. 

Duke. What! know’st thou aught! Speak out. 

Man. I say no more. . 

Duke, Unfold thy heart before us, 

Man. ’Tis ever yours, yet nothing certain knows; 

But I have watched him with alynx-eye gaze, 

And read his thoughts, and therefore do suspect, 

Duke. Tush, tush! suspicion merely; not* one 


charge 4 
Canst bring against his sun-encircled name? 
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ieee that aspersing him, will prove thee guilt- 
ess! 
Man. I shall say nothing further of myseif; 


Lam adjudged guilty by my peers, 
And uietly yield unto my ha 


pless fate. 
Duke. More, and still more, our heart 
inclines to him; . i 
Each word and look assures us he is wronged. 
We are resolved. My ancient triend. 
Man. sire! 
Duke. Subtle have this day so settled on our 
mind, 
That we believe thou may’st be innocent; 
On one condition therefore, we will ope 
Thy dungeon bars. 

Man. Sire, what is this? name it. 

Duke. That thon before the Senate wilt appear, 
To establish there, not plead, thy innocence, 
Which if thou fail to do, thy doom is death. 

Man. Is there a chance that I may yet be free, 
And stand acquitted of that horrid crime? 

To live to see that day, were life enough. 

Duke. Dost thou consent? : 

Man. With thanks and gladness, sire. 

Duke. Jailer, attend! 

‘Man. Bless thee, my reverend monarch! ; 

In the last scene of this act, the guilt of the hero is 
manifest. He is confronted before Manari, and the 
jailer who is about relating that hehad been offered 
a bribe to kill his prisoner, by the villian Giordano, 
is stabbed by him before the face of the Duke. ‘This 
act closes in a confusion very natural, when we con- 
sider the manner in which the author has wrought 
up the plot. . 

The fifth act unravels all the mysteries—brings 
the lovers together—clears the duke of his enemies, 
and drags the malefactors to condign punishment.— 


-We make room for the following graphic descrip- 


tion of a great city, on the eve of a revolution. 

Col. A feeling strange prevails throughout the city; 
Some move with stealthy step, and speak by signs; 
Some whisper and start back, as if observed; 

While others pale and redden, as they gaze 

Upon the firmament, and watch the stars 

‘I winkling their fires as darkness thickens round. 
Old men appear as if distressed in thought, 

And to inquiring looks, show doubt and fear. 
Women address a prayer to heaven, and sigh, 
Then hug their infants closer to their breasts; 
While children, seeing them, do weep and tremble. 

The hero is killed in open fight by the noble Con- 
radine, and the four lines with which the play closes 
spoken by the duke over the body of the bleeding 
traitor, are really beautiful. : 

Duke. Lo! how ambition and unlawfal pride 


~ Have lost a stately bark.—Look where it lies— 


Forced by the waves of passion’s ‘stormy sea, 
Upon the shoalsof crime—a worthless wreck. 

We have made the foregoing extracts in order to 
let the work speak for itself. We think it credita- 
ble to the talents of Mr. Lawson. There is much to 
admire, and muchto condemn. A more careful re- 
vision would have purified it from many defects.— 
Of them we would instance the declaration made by 
the ambitious Giordano, in the second scene of the 
first act, in his soliloquy. 

*‘Yes! Lremember that an eaglet thrice 
Forsook his lofty eyry in the sky, 

To light upon my head, when but a boy, 

And seemed delighted with its perching place.” 

If this is historical, we have nothing to say; but if 
it is merely the exuberance of the author’s imagina~ 
tion which thus breaks out, regardless of strict pro- 
bability, we must regret its admission. ‘These and 
similar instances, however, are errors easily avoided 
ia future compositions, and corrected in a future 
edition. We are glad to perceive the attention of 
literary men turned towards the regular drama, and 
therefore welcome every attempt to write a play as 
meriting encouragement. 


We have to Giordano also, a neat and appropriate 
prologue, from Mr. William Leggett, of the Post, 
and a spirited epilogue by Mr. P. M. Wetmore.— 
The volume is dedicated in the following words:— 
*‘To Prosper Montgomery Wetmore, asa record of 
his worth, as a tribute to his genius, and as a token 
of esteem, this tragedy is inserived, by his friend, 
the author.—WV. Y. Mirror. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, June 30, 18382. 


A liberal subseription in behalf of the distressed 
emigrants, within or beyond the frontiers of New 
York, has been made in our sister city, and two phy- 
sicians have been deputed to proceed in person to 
dispense the relief afforded by the philanthropic.— 
They left New York on Monday morning, with mo- 
ney and credit to the amount of $3000, 


Poor Mrs. Trollope is severely dealt with by the 
editorial fraternity. The Cineinnati Gazette says of 
her: ‘*Some of the citizens of Cincinnati know a lit- 
tle of one Mrs. Trollope, who came amongst us a 
literary pretender, and who undertook to play Turk, 
and erect a Bazaar, for which she had not means 
enough to pay those that furnished the materials, and 
performed the labour. She had a young Frenchman 


in her train, whose relation to her was exceedingly 
equivocal. She did not succeed amongst us. Her 
whole appearance and conduct corresponded with 
her name. She was an impudent kind of man-woman 
—of valgar exterior, both in person and dress—of 
forward manners, and altogether just sach a woman 
as no man could choose as the mentor of either sons 
or daughters. She speculated unfortunately, failed 
to make her way into society, got largely in debt, 
and left us, as she staid with us, in discredit. She 
went to England, where she was born, and wrote and 
published a book on the ‘* Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” in which she tries to avenge herself on 
the just estimate with which the Americans regard 
herself and her pretensions.” 


Tue Autuor or Lacon.—The unfortunate death 
of the Rev, C. C. Colton has already been mentioned. 
The Charleston Courier, in alluding to the melan- 
choly event, says: ** We remember in a conversation 
we had with him a few days before he left this city, 
he promised us that in the course of eighteen months 
we should see from his pena work that would eclipse 
his Lacon. His design was most probably thwarted 
by circumstances; and the ‘fine Roman hand” be- 
trayed in his Lacon, can now furnish us with no more 
records to enlighten, to gladden, or to grieve the 
mind, Strange power of genius, which can thus in- 
fuse regret in the hearts of thousands who may never 
have known its possessor. ‘The sympathies, the pre- 
judices, and the passions, the idiosyncrasy of genius, 
can never be understood by the many; and thus in its 
nature and its habits, itis soZéary. ‘The world, em- 
phatically, seems not to be its friend, “nor the world’s 
law.” It will profit by its labours, and even drink 
from the sacred fountain of its inspiration, and yet 
look upon it, in its daily intercourse, with the eye of 
unkindoess—rewarding it with ingratitude, and too 
frequently treating it with coarse asperity. Naturally 
sensitive, when thus dealt with it retires as within a 
shroud, content to feed upon its own thoughts, which 
too frequently prey upon itself, and then the world 
ascribes to it misanthropy. It is thus seldom or 
never fairly dealt with, because seldom or never un- 
derstood. Mr. Colton partook largely of the pecu- 
liarities of the unsafe gift we have dwelt on; all who 
knew, admired him—no one felt with or for him. 
His conversation was the most brilliant we ever heard, 
yet always full of information—that information 
which is derived by the hearer from the fine ideas of 
the speaker. We regret his untimely and disastrous 
end—his gifted intellect should have ghielded him 
from a fate so terrible,” 


Taeorocicat Lisrary.—The Harpers, of New 
York, are constantly attempting new enterprizes in 
the line of their business. ‘They have already in the 
course of publication, ** The Select Library of No- 
vels,”—** The Library of Classic Authors,”—and 
that excellent work, the ‘* Family Library ,”—and 
they have just entered upon the publication of a 
*¢ Theological Library.” The first number of this 
new publication reached us yesterday. It comprises, 
in a single volume of three hundred and eighty 
pages, the Lire or Wicktirre, by Charles Webb 
Le Bas, M. A. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. <A work of this character, although it 
may be read with profit by every class in Society, 
must look fer patronage and support, in a great mea- 
sure, to students of theology, ministers of the gospel, 
and those who take an interest in the history of Chris- 
tianity, and the lives of eminent Divines and Reform- 
ers.’ The attention of such should be especially at- 
tracted to it. The first chapter of the work is appro- 
priated to a general view of the gradual corruption 
of Christianity, to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—the second, to a view of Christianity in Eng- 
land, to the middle of the fourteenth century, The 
Life of Wickliffe then proceeds. He was born, it 
appears, in the year 1324, about six miles from the 
town of Richmond, in Yorkshire. 

The work is ‘*got up” in the usual excellent 
manner of the Harpers, and may be had in this city 
of S. W. Tobey, South Fourth street. 

Tue American Farnirer.—A work with this ti- 
tle, compiled and prepared by H. L. Barnum, Esq., 
editor of the Farmers’ Reporter, has just issued from 
the press of Mr. Uriah Hunt, No. 19, North Third 


street, Philadelphia. It contains a minute account of 
the formation of every part of the horse, from the 


extremity of the head to the hoof; with a description 
of all the diseases to which each part is liable; the 
best remedies to be employed in effecting a cure; and 
the most approved mode of treatment in preventing 
disorders. It also contains a copious alphabetical 
list of medicines, describing their qualities and ef- 
fects when applied in different cases; and a complete 
treatise on rearing and managing the horse, from the 
foal to the full grown and active labourer. Such a 
work nmoust be invaluable to every farmer and owner 
of horses in the country. ; 


Tae TRAVELLER’s Guipe.—This is a very useful 
publication, and especially so for travellers. It em- 
braces, in pocket book form, an accurate and finely 
coloured map of the United States, in which the ca- 
pitals of the states, the principal cities and towns, the 
Turnpike Roads, principal travelling roads, Canals, 
Rail-Roads, &c. &e. are distinctly marked, and the 
number of miles from one place to another desig- 
nated. It also contains an index, in which the names 
of the towns and villages throughout the republic are 
given, with the names of the states in which they are 
located; a table in which all the steamboat and canal 
routes are mentioned, and showing the exact num- 
ber of miles from one place to another; another table 
exhibiting the extent, in square miles, of all the 
states and territories, their population in 1790, 1800, 
1810, and in 1830; another table showing the differ- 
ent classes of inhabitants, how many slaves and how 
many freemen; another showing the heights of the 
principal mountains and hills in the United’ States; 
another, the length of the principal rivers; another, 
the length of the principal Rail-Roads, finished and 
in progress; and a vast quantity of information of a 
similar character. ‘The whole, as we observed be- 
fore, is comprised in a small pocket book, and must 
afford valuable assistance to every traveller. This 
work is published by S. Augustus Mitchell, and may 
be had at Finley’s, and other book stores in Phila- 
del phia. 


A Brast.—The Boston Advertiser says:—* In 
blasting a rock in Millbury, on Wednesday last, a 
large piece struck upon the roof of the house ofS. 
Farnsworth, Esq., and making its way through the 
roof and garret floor, fell upon a table in the centre 
of a room, at or near which a lady was sitting, and 
literally crushed it to splinters beneath its ponderous 
weight; when, coming in contact with the floor of the 
second story, its further progress was arrested.” 


EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIC—A small vo- 
lume with this title, prepared by Lyman Cobb, Esq. 
of New York, has just been published by Messrs. 
Collins & Hanway of that city. It contains the 
compound rules and all that is necessary of evéry 
other rule in arithmetic for practical purposes and 
the transaction of business, in which the principles 
of each rule are fully and familiarly expressed: and 
the reasons for every aperation on the slate minutely 
and clearly explained. It is designed for the use of 
larger children in schools and academies, The 
merits of Mr. Cobb as an author of school works, are 
too well known to require particular comment here. 
This new work may be had of most of our booksel- 
lers. 


The Museum for June, just issued, contains seve- 
ral excellent articles. Among them we may men- 
tion a notice of Lord Brougham, an article on Ame- 
rican Poetry, from Black wood’s Magezine, the Cha- 
racter of George Canning, Narrative of a Seitler in 
Canada, a paper on the state of Criminal Justice in 
France, &c.. Some of these we have marked for our 
journal. We trust the Museum has a large sub- 
scription list. It is really a periodical of much va- 
lue. The number just published completes the 
twentieth volume, from January to June 1832, 


The editor of the New York American, speaking 
of the Tales of the Alhambra, by Washington Irving, 
says:—** They were probably written during the in- 
tervals of relaxation in the composition of that great 
work, the Life of Columbus, and, though perhaps 
more carefully afterward prepared for the press, bear 
every mark of being sketches thrown off for the 
amusement of the author, rather than the edification 
of the public.” ; 

No doubt, no doubt! They are very pretty stories, 
beautifully written, and admirably adapted to please 
the—— (gallantry suppresses the word. ) 
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The twenty-third number of Harper’s Family Li- 
brary, which has just been issued, is appropristed to 
** the Sacred History of the World, as disphyed in 
the Creation and subsequent events, to the Deluge, 
by Sharan Turner,” It isa valuable volime, and 
such as cannot but be read with profit, mental’ and 
moral, We annex a brief and interestingextract:— 


The substance of the moon is more kiown to. us. 
than that of the brighter luminary. It: volume is. 
forty-nine times greater than that of the whole 
earth. There is ground for supposing tha all.is solic 
at its surface, for it appears, in powerfulteleseopes, 
as an arid mass, On which some have tjought they 
could perceive the effects, and even the expiasions, 
of voleanoes. ‘There are mountains on tle surface of 
the moon, which rise to the height of nearly two. 
miles: and it has been inferred that it ha deep cayie 
ties, like the basins of our seas. 

Men on board a ship, while lying in thanoon-highs 
with their faces exposed to the beams often have 
their muscles spasmodically distorted, aud their. 
mouths drawn awry: others have been s injured in 
their sight as to lose it for several mons. ‘* Fish. 
hung up all night in the light of the hoon, wher 
eaten next day, has occasioned violent eckness anc 
excruciating pains.” Montgom. Travel of. ‘Fyerm. 
and Bonnett. The Baptist missionarés mention. 
that he who has slept in the moonligt is heavy: 
when he awakes, and as if deprived of his senses,— - 
This corresponds with what Plutarch netiees:— 
Every body knows that those who seep. abroad: 
under the intluence of the moon are not esily. waked,, 
but seem stupid and senseless. ” 

Platarch’s notices are:—**The moon lis some-in-- 
fluence on flesh; meat corrupts sooner it the meon-- 
light than in the sun—nursesare cautiousof exposing; 
their infants to the moon-beams—womei brought to» 
bed at full moon have easy labours—henie Diana, or- 
the moon, was made the goddess of childbirth;. anc. 
Timotheus says, * And by the moony whch lessens. 
the pains of woman’—the carpenters refwe trees cu®) 
in full of the moon, as softer—farmers usially thrash: 
their wheat in the wane: it is then drier, and. bears 
the flail better; inthe fall, it is moist and bruised— 
dough leavens sooner in the full—at this time most. 
dew falls. Hence the poet Aleman calls the dew “the: 
daughter of the air and of the moon.”—Plutarch’s. 
Sympos. lib. iii. quest. 6. I observe thit Mr. Ed- 
monstone, who had lived thirty years inthe forests 
of Demerara, remarks that trees cut in the full moon 
split, and the wood soon rots. 

The aerolites, or great stones that fall orcasionally: 
from the air, are either consolidated in the atmo- 
sphere, or come to us from the moon, which many: 
philosophers think probable. Mr. Harte caleulates, 
that a body projected from the surface of the moon, 
with the velocity of 6,000 feet in a second; would be 
carried beyond the attraction of its mass as now as- 
certained; that is, a force capable of projecting a 
body a Jittle more than a mile and a halt in a second. 
But cannon bails have beea impelled half a mile ina 
second. ‘Therefore a projectile foree three times 
greater than that of cannon, would move a body from 
the moon beyond the point of equal attraction, and 
cause it to reach the earth. But a force equal to this 
is often exerted by our earthly voleanoes and sub- 
terranean steam, Notes to La Place, vol. ii. p. 429. 
Hence, there is no impossibility of their coming from 
the moon; but yet 1 think the erial consolidation 
more probable. 


FROM MONTREAL. 

We are indebted to a triend for the following 
extract of a letter dated Montreal, June 22d, 1832: 

** Business is completely at a stand in this places 
most of the stores are closed. The ravages of the 
Cholera have indeed been frightful; thank God, it is 
now beginning to abate. Upwards of fiftcen hundred 
souls have fallen victims in this place. Most of their 
bodies have not been regularly buried, but have been 
thrown into pits thirty or forty feet deep, and Jime 
thrown over them. [t is very alarming to witness 
such scenes. Dead carcasses are passing through our 
streets continually, The following has been men- 
tioned to me as a very excellent remedy: two table- 
spoonsfull of pulverized charcoal, 2 do. of hog’s lard, 
2 do. of maple sugar. Mingle them all together, 
and give the patient a table spoonfull of the mixture. 
For the cramp, make some lye strong enough to bear 
an egg. Then reduce it one-half, and bathe the pa- 
tient freely with it, I have known this remedy suc- 
cessful in very many cases.” 


The following, from the Louisville Journal, is the 
latest and only additional information from the 
North Western frontier, which reached us by the 
last Mail: 

A letter from General Atkinson to his friend in 
this city, dated Jane 16th, says—*‘ It is difficult to 
tell when we shall get through this troublesome In- 


dian business. I shall again take the field in ten days, 
and bring matters to a close as soon as possible. ”’ 


But ninety-nine deaths occurred in New York 
during the week ending on Saturday last. Of these 
twenty-four were by consumption. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror. 


ADVICE TO A BRIDE.—sby a Lapy. 

«© Who is she that winneth the heart of man, that 
subdueth him'to love, and reigneth in his 
Lo! yonder she walketh in maiden sweetness, wit 
innocence in her mind, and modesty in her cheek.— 
She is clothed with neatness, she is fed with temper- 
ance; humility and meekness are as a crown of glory 
circling her head. Her eye speaketh softness and 
love; but discretion, with a sceptre, sitteth on ber 
brow. ‘The troubles of her husband are alleviated 
by her counsels, and sweetened by her endearments; 
he putteth his heart in her bosom and receiveth com- 
fort.” 
<‘ Love guard thee, gentlest! and may every wo 
Be far from thy young heart—and sorrow not 
For me sweet daughter, in my lonely lot 
God will be with me.” : i 
"This was a mother’s parting with her child, 

A young meek bride on whom fair fortune smiled, 
And wooed her with a voice of love, away 
From childhood’s home.—Mrs. Hemans. J 

You are, at this moment, the happiest woman in 
existence. ‘The visions of bliss that have long float- 
ed over your imagination are now about to be rea- 
lized; and the cares, anxieties, and regrets that have 
heretofore thrown shadows over your path now va~ 
nish, and are dissipated by the bright sun of rapture 
that beams so joyously upon your heart. But in the 
midst of all this brightness, all this happiness, do not 
forget the fable of the boy, who, enraptured with the 
delightful flowers that were springing up around 
him, abandoned his allotted task, to wile away his 
hours in the midst of their fragrance. In other 
words, let not the fairy joys that now surround you, 
induce you to forget the task which you have volun- 
tarily undertaken, or allow your present happiness 
to render you neglectful of the puty ofa WiFE. 

The task appears light, and it will be found light 
if you enter upon it in time; a day, an hour’s neglect 
isimportant, we know not what an hour may pro- 
duce. It is necessary for you to commence with 
these reflections, and the ideas which they inspire 
will lead you on to the consummation of that happi- 
ness which you so ardently aspire to and expect.— 
You are the wife of one whom you have reason to be- 
lieve is the best disposed and the most honourable of 
men; he appears passionately devoted to you, and, 
in all probability, he himself imagines that his affec- 
tion will endure, in all its strength and purity, to the 
Jatest moment of life. But there is not a greater con- 
tradiction in nature than the character of man.— 
Made up of passions and prejudices, his mcrits are 
mostly negative, and consist not in the actual pre- 
sence of good, but ‘in the fortitude with which his 
more endured nature enables him to withstand evil. 
"Thus he becomes the creature of circumstances, and 
is swayed and biassed by associations. 

The great endeavour of a wife must be, therefore, 
to fix the disposition of her husband by increasing 
and persevering attentions; there is nothing ‘more 
easy, if the task is assumed upon the outset in the 
marriage state; it is then a pleasure—the bride thinks 
no exertions too great to promote the happiness of the 
man she loves, and she perseveres in the task, until 
the very task itself becomes connected with her 
habits of life, and consequently with her happiness. 
Bat if she neglects this opportunity, it can never be 
regained; the favourable moment will not return, and 
then, when the excitement of the occasion has abat- 
ed, and the novelty of the new situation worn off, 
she discovers the fallacy of her expectations, and that 
all her high-built hopes are castles in theair. The 
early hours of married life glide on so felicitously, 
that the proper energies of the wife are lulled, as it 
were, into repose; a state of blissful repose certain- 
ly, but the more dangerous the nearer it approaches 
bliss. She fondly imagines the same happiness 
which attends her wedding-day, and continues for 
some time after, will Le permanent; that her hus- 
band’s enthusiasm willcontinue, and that, therefore, 
she may remain a passive participator in the enjoy- 
ment, which will last forever! ‘This is the idea of 
most newly-married ladies, but the experience of 
every day proves their error. It is upon this belief 
that the foundation of most unhappiness is establish- 
ed. A bride must never encourage it. She must 
not regard marriage as the perfection, but as the 
means of happiness; she must commence the new 
condition of lee as if she were about to commence a 
journey, the destination to be arrived at with diffi- 
culty, although roses and bright flowers enliven the 
way. | 

Man, as Ihave before said, is the creature of cir- 
cumstances, and unless his disposition is naturally de- 
praved, itis in the power of a wife to render him a 
souree of perfect enjoyment. She must not aban- 
don those little artifices which she so successfully ex- 
erted in winning a heart, now that heart is entirely 

her own; for when it finds the attraetion is gone, it 
will rebel. The common way of wives is to resign 
themselves to utter heedlessness and megligence.— 
Then the husband finds his way home wearisome.— 
He sees in his walks, beautiful women, dressed and 
adorned with choice attractions; and when he returns 
home, he finds his wife en deshzbille, Then his im- 
agination institates comparisons between the care- 
fully adorned beauties, that have met his glance in 
the morning, and the neglectful wife, who has re- 
ceived him athome. Then that homne becomes wea- 
risome; perhaps be may prove his wife’s negligence; 
if she is what is termed spirited, a quarrel ensues; 


her husband, and plays with her lap-dog, or sits in 
silence, contemplating the fire-tongs and shovel, or 
some such interesting piece of furniture. 

This she considers a fine stroke of domestic policy 
or retaliation. Alas, alas! she dieams not that the 
stroke isaimed alike at her own happiness. For 
though her husband may endure this conduct for a 
season, every recurrence serves to wean away his 
affection, and then he seeks that gratification in the 
society of others, which is denied him in that of his 
wife. At this period it is difficult, nay, I may say, it 
is impossible to call the wanderer back; or if it were, 
you have too much selt-estzem toattempt it; you have 
suffered vanity to master your better feelings, and 
you cannot stoop, then, to acknowledge yourself in 
error. 

This is the general course of wedded life—the 
parties set out erroneously, and, in the rapture of the 
moment, forget their duty to each other. The ar- 
dor of man’s disposition leads him to very romantic 


| professions; this you are aware of, but still you act 


as if you were not at all conscious of it. The protes- 
tations of the newly married man are, without doubt, 
sincerely intended—but he professes more than hu- 
manity can a os you believe it. This is 
your first error. You are flattered into vanity and 
self-esteem: the romance of the lover is regarded by 
you as truth, and, certainly, if you still continue the 
same means of excitement, you may experience its 
truth as far as such romance can possibly be true; 
but believing, from his asseverations, that you have 
a most powerful hold upon him, you abate every 
means of retaining that hold, and then that weari- 
some monotony is experienced which too generally 
characterizes the murriage state. 

The nature of man is such, that where there is no 
excitement, there he is faithless; like the bee, he is 
constant to no flower after the charm has worn off. 
It is your task to preserve a perpetual charm; ov ra- 
ther a variety of charms, by which your husband, al-- 
ways finding pleasures at home, will never wish to 
roam abroad for others, You must consult bis taste 
and his partialities. Whatever he may commend in 
another, that you should strive to imitate, or if that 
is not practicable, then atone for it by something else 
for which you have the, capability. If he is a well- 
disposed and honourable man, these are the means 
he will adopt in order to insure your affection; but 
should he find all those attentions unrepaid by simi- 
lar exertions on your part, he will abandon them al- 
together, and you will prove the truth of the vulgar 
oa ** courtship and matrimony are different 
things, 

It will be your plan, in order to inspire perfect 
connubial happiness, to regard all the expressions of 
your lover, not as ¢rve, but only expressed with a 
sincere intention of fulfilment; your exertions, there- 
fore, must be directed to preserve your /over. From 
the first hour of your marriage, you must regard 
your husband as the means of happiness, but which 
is only to be énsured by a strict course of conduct.— 
You must, in reality, make him your study; and 
what employment can you have more pleasurable? 
If his temper is faulty, then strive to mend it by 
kindness; if he be a good man, kindness will shame 
him from his error. I have heard many women 
termed ‘ spirited,’ allthe * spirit? of whom consisted 
in their irritable disposition, and their desire to talk 
louder and faster than their husbands. The true 
*spiriV ot a wife is of a gentler nature; spirit is not 
vehemence, but that soft and tender feeling which is 
ever most effectual in jts appeal to the honourable 
mind; a spirit. which inspires, not riot, not outrage- 
ousness, not threats, but mild forbearance, mereitul 
reproof—that feeling which induces a wife to weep 
over the errors of her husband—to take the hand of 
the faulty one, to lay the other kindly upon his shoul- 
der, and, looking up into his face, urge her remon- 
Strance in the plain and unadorned—the calm but 
expressive language of a tear. 

It he be worthy of your love, the husband so ad- 
dressed will not be addressed in vain. 

The love of woman is very different from man’s 
love; there is more devotion, more reality in it. 
Man, in his connexion with society and the world, 
passes through scenes calculated to alienate the 
kinder feelings of humanity: woman has no such 
trials of her faith; thus, her love is more pure and 
devoted. Mrs. Norton has very powerfully delineat- 
ed it:— 


‘*To worship silently at some heart’s shrine, 
And feel, but paint not, all its fires in thine; 

To pray tor that heart’s hopes when thine are gone, 
Nor let its after-coldness chill thine own; 

To hold that one, with every faulf, more dear 
Than all who whisper fondness in thine ear: 

To joy thee in his joy; and silently 

Meet the upbraiding of his angry eye; 

To bear unshrinking all the blows of fate, 

Save that which leaves thy sorrow desolate; 
Borne with him, and for him, through every ill: 
To smile on him,—nor weep, save when apart, 
God, and God only, Ivoks into thine heart: 

On! THs 1s WoMAN’s LOVE!” 


The task of a wife is thus comprised, and nothing 
can be more easy of accomplishment; but to be pur- 
sued successfully, you must never allow anger, or 
any other feeling or disposition to rise Into predomi- 
nance. Rear always in mind your true situation, and 
have the words of the apostle perpetually engraven 
on your heart. Your duty is suabmission—** submis- 
sion and obedience are the lessons of your life, and 
peace and happiness will be your reward.” Your 
husband is, by the laws of God and man, your supe- 


if her disposition is sullen, she turns her back upon 


rior; do not ever give him cause to remind you of it. 


‘and is divided into three parts. 


If he be an honourable man, he will never exert his 
authority, but rather seem to yield submission— 
never exert authority over him, but, remembering 
the wayward nature of man, still act and demean 
yourself according to the duty of u wife. Your hus- 
band will love you the more for that denial, and your 
happiness will proportionably increase. Milton has 
defined the duty of a wife in the following beautiful 
poetry, which I quote trom an address by Eve to her 
partner 


** My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued 1 obey: so God ordains; 

God 1s thy law, raou MiNE: to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing, | forget all time; 

All seasons aad their change, all please alike.” 


Let all your enjoyments centre in your home. Let 
your home occupy the first place in your thoughts; 
for that 1s the only source of happiness. Let all your 
endeavours be directed towards the promotion of 
your husband’s welfare, and he will reward your 
faithful zeal. May heaven prosper those exertions, 
and bless your uuion with perpetuai felicity; that alter 
years may witness no diminution of your happiuess, 
which has been inspired on this—your wedding-duy. 


** Happy then will be the man that hath made you 
his wile, 


Happy the child that shall call you mother.” 


From the New Eugland Magazine. 


MOLL PITCHER—a Porm. 

We are informed by a note at the commencement, 
that this poem is ** published neither tor a poetical 
reputation, nor for money,” and that itis ** the off- 
spring of a few weeks of such leisure as is afforded 
by indisposition, and is given to the world in all its 
original negligences.” for what purpose, then, is 
it published? and why does a writer, who is compe- 
tent to the production of elegant and perfect verses, 
give his ‘‘original negligences” to the world? ‘*Ay 
—tell us thai, and unyoke.” 

This poem consists of about nine hundred lines, 


If the argument be 
not sufficiently apparent from the title, let no reader 
seek to learn it from us, for we frankly own that we 
have read the poem twice through, without being 
able to form any idea of a fable or moral, both of 
which we doubt not, the author intended to present 
in a perceptible and substantial form Once or 
twice, we thought we had discovered the thread of 
a story, and extended our hand to ‘* clutch it,” but 
belore we could seize the treacherous * airy noth- 
ing,” it vanished, and we found, to our disappoint- 
ment, the ‘‘vision not sensible to feeling,” if it were 
**to sight.” 

We could not but smile at the epithet bestowed 
upon Nahant—‘* New England’s Paradise,”—but, 
every man to his taste. proverb is as true now 
asever. As we hope to be saved, we shall never 
again look at a congregation ef loungers, dandies, 
simpering young ladies and affected old maids, snuff 
takers, punch and soda drinkers, and cigar smokers, 
black-legs and aristocrats, wherever assembled, with- 
out thinking of ** New England’s Paradise!” 

There are many good passages in this poem, and 
we take pleasure in quoting the following, as full of 
truth as itis of beauty—as patriotic in sentiment as 
it is poetical in diction. 

' Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the ligitthing’s shock— 
My own green land forever; 
Land of the beautilul and brave— 
The freeman’s home, the martyr’s grave-- 
‘The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
Aud every hill aud every stream, 
The rowance of some warrior dream! 
Oh! never may a son of thine, 
Where'er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 
Ilis childhooa, like a dream of love— 
‘The stream beneath the green Ljpll owing, 
The broad-armed trecs above it growing— 
The clear breeze through the foliage bluwing; 
Or hear unmoved the taunt of scora 
Breathed o’er the brave New Engiand bora; 
Or mark the strauger's Jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of thy dead— 
The buried glery of a land 
Whose soi! with noble blood is red, 
And sanctified in every part, 
Nor feel resentment, like a brand, 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart! : 


Ob! greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of France; 
And streams, rejoicing as they run 
Like life beneath the day-beaim’s glance, 
May wander where the orange-bough 
With golden fruit is bending low; 
And there may bend a brighter sky 
O’er green and classic Italy-- 
And piiiard fane and ancient grave 
Bear record of another time, 
And o’er shaft and architrave 
The green luxuriant ivy limb; 
And far towards the rising sun 
The palm may shake its leaves on bigh, 
Where flowers are opening, one by one, 
Like stars upon the twilight sky, 
And breezes soft as sighs of love 
Above the broad banana stray, 
And through the Brahmin’s sacred grove 
A thousand bright-hued pinions play ! 
Yet unto thee, New England, still : 
Thy wandering sons shalj stretch their atms, 
And thy rude chart of rock and hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palms! 
Thy massy oak and mountain pine 


And every free, blue stream of thine, 
Seem richer than the golden bed 
Of oriental waves, which glow 
And sparkle with the wrath below. 

Bating the false rhyme—*‘ arms” and ‘ palms”— 
which, as a Hibernian would say, is no rhyme at-all 
at-all—and the false accent on mL word ‘‘towards,”’ 
are not these verses of a superior character? There 
are other passages of equal merit; but what business 
they have in an unfinished sketch, entitled Moll 
Pitcher, published « neither for fame nor money,” 
is more than we can determine, or even conjecture. 

In the following lines, deseri ptive of the personage 
whose name is the tile of the poem, we observe 
that the poet notices a plant that we do not recollect 
to have seen mentioned in any of the botanical trea- 
tises of the present day—though we know of no 
reason why the male plants of the witch-hazle should 
not be announced with the customary distinction of 
gender. 

She stood upon a bare, tall crag, 
Which overlooked her ragged cot— 
A wasted, gray and meagre hag, 
In features evil as her Jot. 
She had the crooked nose of a witch, 
And a crooked back and chin, 
And in her gait she had a hitch, 
And in her hand she carried a switch, 
To aid her work of sin, 
A twig of wizard-hazle, which 
Had grown beside a haunted ditch, 
Where a mother her nameless child had thrown 
To the running water and merciless stone. 

The author has been liberal of his ‘original ne- 
gligences.”” He uses ‘‘glimpse”’as a verb—pays very 
little regard to the authorized principles of accentu- 
ation—uses extinguished” as a rhyme for dead’? 
—aud in violation of all authority, except that of the 
modern cockney school, talks of ‘‘white sails flitting 
past the islands,” &c. This substitution of the par- 
ticiple past tor the adverb dy, is an improvement of 
modern days, and belongs doubtless to the age of 
dandies and lyceums. What an advantage would 
have resulted to the English Janguage, could it have 
been authorized in the days of Dryden, and Pope, 
and Addison, or further back in the days of Shak- 
speare and Milton, and the translators of the bible! 
These considerations are not addressed to the author 
of Moll Pitcher, though we have taken this occasion 
to suggest them. He has afforded sufficient proof 
that he is not suffering under the barrenness of 
thought and poverty of language which compel some 
of his versifying cotemporaries to send their offspring 
into the world filled with bad rhymes and bad gram- 
mar, and now and then a line of stars to fill up a hi- 
atus in their stories, emblemutical of a broader and 
deeper hiatus in their skulls. He ean do better— 
the public and his friends, his real friends, expect him 
to do better, and to hold fellowship no longer with 
those rhymesters who make the faults of Byron and 
Shelley an apology for their own emptiness and po- 
verty. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S TRIP TO NEW YORK. 

From “ Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 

The Delaware river, above Philadelphia, still lows 
through a landscape too level for beauty, but it is 
rendered interesting by a succession of gentlemen’s 
seats, which, if less elaborately finished in architec- 
ture, aud garden grounds, than the lovely villas on 
the Thames, ure still beautiful objects to gaze upon 
as you float rapidly past on the broad silvery stream 
that washes their lawns. ‘They present a picture of 
wealth and enjoyment that accords well with the 
noble city to which they are an appendage. One man- 
sion arrested our attention, not only from its being 
more than usually large and splendid, but from its 
having the monument which marked the family rest- 
ing place, rearing itself in all the gloomy grandeur 
of viack and white marble, exactly opposite the door 
of the entrance, 

Ju Virginia and Maryland, we had remarked that 
almost every family mansion had its litte grave- 
yard, sheltered by locust and cypress trees; but this 
decorated dwelling of the dead seemed rather a me- 
lancholy ornament ia the grounds. 

We had for a considerable distance, a view of the 
dwelling of Joseph Bonaparte, which is situated ou 
the New Jersey shore, in the midst of an extensive 
tract of land, of which he is the proprietor, 

Here the.ex-monarch has built several houses, 
which are vecupied by French tenants, The country 
is very flat, but a terrace of two sides has been raised 
commanudiug # fine reach of the Delaware river; at 
the point where this terrace forms a right angle, a 
lofty chapel has been erected, which looks very much 
like an observatory; L admired the ingenuity with 
which the catholic prince has united his religion, and 
his love of a fine terrestrial prospect. ‘I'he highest 
part of the building presents, in every direction, the 
appearance of sn immense cross; the transept, if I 
may so express it, being formed by the projection of 
an ample baleony, which surrounds a tower, 

A Quaker gentleman, from Philadelphia, exclaim- 
ed, as he gazed on the mansion, ‘* There we see a 
monument of fallen royalty! Strange, that dethroned 
kings should seek and find their best strong hold in 
a Republic.” 

There was more of philosophy than of scorn in 
his aceent, and his countenance was the symbol of 
gentleness and benevolence; but I overheard many 
unquaker like jokes trom others as to the comfort- 
able assurance a would-be king must feel of a fuith- 
ful alliance between his head and shoulders. | 
At Trenton, the capital of New Jersey, we left 
our smoothly-gliding comfortable boat for the most 


More welcome than the banyaun’s shade, 


detestable stage coach that ever Christian built to 
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dislocate the joints of his fellow men. Ten of these 
torturing machines were crammed full of the passen- 
gers who left the boat with us. The change in our 
movement was not more remarkable than that which 
took place in the tempers and countenances of our 
fellow travellers.’ Gentlemen who had lounged on 
sofas, and balanced themselves in chairs, all the way 
from Philadelphia, with all the conscious fascina- 
tions of stiff stays aud neck cloths, which, while doing 
to death the rash beauties who ventured to gaze, 
seemed buta whale bone panoply to guard the wearer, 
these pretty youths so guarded from without, so 
sweetly at peace within, now crushed beneath their 
armour, looked more like victims on the wheel, than 
dandies armed for the conquest; their whale bones 
seemed to enter into their souls, and every face 
ew grim and scowling. The pretty ladies too, 
with their expansive bonnets, any one of which might 
handsomely have filled the space allotted to three— 
how sad the change! 1 almost fancied they must 
have been of the race of Undine, and that it was only 
when they heard the splashing of water that they 
eould smile. As I looked into the altered eyes of 
my companions, I was tempted to ask, ** Look I as 
cross as you?” Indeed, I believe, that, if possible, 
Tlooked crosser still, for the roads and the vehicle 
together were quite too much for my philosophy. 
At length, however, we found ourselves alive on 
board the boat which was to convey us down the Ra- 
ritan river to New York. 
We fully intended to have gone to bed, to heal our 
bones, on entering the steamboat, but the sight of a 
. table neatly spread, determined us to go to dinner 
instead. Sin and shame would it have been, indeed, 
to have closed our eyes upon the scene which soon 
opened before us. I have never seen the bay of Na- 
es, 1 can therefore make no comparison, but my 
imagination is incapable of conceiving any thing of 
the kind more beautiful than the harbour of New 
York. Various and lovely are the objects which meet 
the eye onevery side; but the naming of them would 
only be to give a list of words, without conveying 
the faintest idea of the scene. I doubt if ever the 
pencil of Turner could do it justice, bright and glo- 
rious as it rose upon us. We seemed to enter the 
harbour of New York upon waves of liquid gold, and 
as we darted past the green isles which rise from its 
bottom, like guardian sentinels of the fair city, the 
setting sun stretched his horizontal beams farther and 
farther at each moment, as if to point out to us some 
new glory in the landscape. 


New York, indeed, appeared to us, even when we 
saw it by a soberer light, a lonely and a noble city. 
To us who had been so long travelling through half 
cleared forests, and sojourning among an ** l’m-as- 
pete al population, it seemed, perhaps, more 

eautiful, more splendid, and more refined than it 
maiglit have done, had we arrived directly from Lon- 
don; but making every allowance for this, 1 must 
still declare that [ think New York one of the finest 
cities I ever saw, and as much superior to every 
other in the Union, (Philadelphia not excepted, ) as 
London to Liverpool, or Paris to Rouen. Its advan- 
tages of position are, perhaps, unequalled any where. 
Situated on an island, which I think it will one day 
cover, it rises, like Venice, from the sea, and like 
- that fairest of cities in the days of her glory, receives 
into its lap tribute of all the riches of the earth. 

The southern point of Manhatten Island divides 
the waters of the harbour into the North and East 
rivers; on this point stands the city of New York, 
extending from river to river, and running northward 
to the extent of three or four miles. I think it covers 
nearly as much ground as Paris, bat it is much less 
thickly peopled. ‘The extreme point is fortified to- 
wards the sea by a battery, and forms an admirable 

oint of defence; but in these piping days of peace, 
it is converted into a public promenade, and one 
more beautiful, I should suppose, no city could boast. 
From henee commences the splendid Broadway, as 
the fine avenue is called, which runs through the 
whole city. This noble street may vie with any I 
ever saw, for its length and breadth, its handsome 

shops, neat awnings, excellent ftrottoir, and well- 
dressed pedestrians. It has not the crowded glitter 
of Bond street equipages, nor the gorgeous fronted 
palaces of Regent street: but it is magnificent in its 
extent, and ornamented by several handsome build- 
ings, some of them surrounded by grass and trees. 
The Park, in which stands the noble City Hall, is a 
very fine area. I never found that the most graphic 
descripiton of a city could give me any feeling of 
being there; and even if others have the power, Lam 
very sure I have not, of setting churehes and squares, 
and long drawn streets, before the mind’seye. [will 
not, therefore, attempt a detailed description of this 
great metropolis of the new world, but will only say, 
that during the seven weeks we staid here, we al- 
ways found something new to see and to admire; and 
were it not so very far from all the old world things 
which cling about the heart of a European, I should 
say I never saw a city more desirable as a residence. 

The dwelling houses of the higher ciasses are ex- 
tremely handsome, and very richly furnished. Siik 
or satin furniture is as often, or oftener, seen than 
chintz; the mirrors are as handsome as in London; the 
cheffoniers, slabs, and marble tables as elegant; and 
in addition, they have all the pretty tasteful decora- 
tion of French porcelaine, and or molu in much 
greater abundance, because at a much cheaper rate. 

Every part of their houses is well carpeted, and the 

exterior finishing, such as steps, railings, and door- 

frames, are very superior. Almost every house has 
handsome green blinds on the outside; balconies are 


ly, so many flowers as those of Paris and London; 
but I saw many rooms decorated within, exactly like 
those of an European petite maitresse. Little tables, 
looking and smelling like flower beds, pert-folios, 
nick-nacks, bronzes, busts, cameos, and alabaster 
vases, illustrated copies of lady-like rhymes, bound 
in silk, and, in short, all the pretty coxcomalities 
of the drawing-room scattered about with the same 
rofuse and studied negligence as with us. 

Hudson Square and its neighbourhood is, I believe, 

the most fashionable part of the town; the square is 
beautiful, excellently well planted with a great va- 
riety of trees, and only wanting a frequent and 
careful mowing to make it equal to any square in 
London. The iron railing whieh surrounds this en- 
closure isas high and as handsome as that of the 
‘Tuilleries, and it will give some idea of the care be- 
stowed on its decoration, to know that the gravel for 
the walks was conveyed by barges from Boston, not 
as ballast, but as freight. 
The great defect in the houses is their extreme 
uniformity—when you have seeu One, you have seen 
all. Neither do L quite like the arrangement of the 
rooms. In nearly all the houses the dining and draw- 
ing-rooms are on the same floor, with ample folding 
doors between them; when thrown together they cer- 
tainly make a very noble apartment; but no doors 
can be barred sufficient between dining and drawing- 
rooms. Mixed dinner parties of ladies and gentle- 
men, however, are very rare, which is a great defect 
in the society; not only as depriving them of the 
most social and hospitable manner ot meeting, but 
as leading to frequent dinner parties of gentlemen 
without ladies, which certainly does not conduce to 
refinement. 

The evening parties, excepting such as are ex- 
pressly for young people, are chiefly conversational; 
we were too Jate in the season for large parties, but 
we saw enough to convince us that there is a soviety 
to be met with in New York, which would be deem- 
ed delightful any where. Cards are very seldom 
used; and music, from their having very little pro- 
fessional aid at their parties, is seldom, I believe, as 
good as what is heard at private concerts in London. 

The Americans have certainly not the same besoin 
of being amused, as other people; they may be the 
wiser tor this, perhaps, but it makes them less 
agreeable to a looker-on. 

There are three theatres at New York, all of 
which we visited. ‘The Park Theatre is the only 
one licensed by fashion, but the Bowery is infinitely 
superior in beauty; it is indeed as pretty a theatre as 
ever I entered, perfect as to size and proportion, 
elegantly decorated, and the scenery and machinery 
equal to any in London, but it is not the fashion.— 
The Chatham is so utterly condemned by the don ton 
that it requires some courage to decide upon going 
there; nor do [ think my curiosity would have pene- 
trated so far, had I not seen Miss Mittord’s Rienzi 
advertised there. lt was the first opportunity I had 
of seeing it played, and spite of very indifferent aci- 
ing, Lwas delighted. ‘Vhe interest must have been 
great, for till the curtain fell, 1 saw not one quarter 
of the queer things around me: then I observed in the 
front row of a dress box alady performing the most 
maternal office possible; several gentlemen without 
their coats, and a general air of contempt for the de- 
cencies of lite, certainly more than usually revolting. 

Atthe Park Theatre [ again saw the American 
Roscius, Mr. Forrest. ‘He played the part of Damon, 
and roared, I thought, very unlike a nightingale. 1 
cannot admire this celebrated performer. 

Another night we saw Cinderella there; Mrs. 
Austin was the prima donna, and much admired.— 
The piece was extremely well got up, and on this 
occasion we saw the Park ‘Theatre to advantage, for 
it was filled with well dressed company; but still we 
saw many ‘yet unrazored lips” polluted with the 
grim tinge ot the hatetul tobacco, and heard, with- 
out ceasing, the spitting, which of course is its conse- 
quence. It their theatres had the orchestra of the Fey- 
deau, and a choir of angels to boot, I could find but 
little pleasure, so long as they were followed by this 
running accompaniment of thorough-base. 

The Exchange is very handsome, and ranks about 
mid-way between the heavy gloom that hangs over 
our London merchants, and the light and lotty ele- 
gance which decorate the Bourse at Paris. The 
churches are plain, but very neat, and kept in per- 
fect repair within and without; but L saw none which 
had the least pretension to splendour; the Catholic 
cathedral at Baltimore is the only church in Ameri- 
ca which has, | 


THE BUCANIERS. 

The account of the Bucaniers of America, which 
precedes the Life of William Dampier in the thirtieth 
number of the Family Library, is a narration of bold 
aid desperate deeds, such as perhaps is furnished. by 
no other history. 

We subjoin a few extracts, commencing with an 
attack made upon a Spanish galleon. 

Pierre and his company had kept aloof till dusk, 
when they made for the galleon with all the force of 
oars. The game was for death,—ignominious and 
cruel death,—slavery in the mines,—or victory and 
fortune; they must make good their attempt to board 
the galleonor perish. ‘To render their courage des- 
perate, Pierre ordered the surgeon to bore holes in 
the side of the boat, that no other footing might be left 
to. his men than the decks of the Spaniard. This 
was directly performed, while each man armed with 
a sword and pistols, silently climbed the side of the 
ship. While one party rushed into the great eabin, 


not very general, gor do the houses display external- 


and presented their pistols to the officers who sat at 


cards, another seized the gunroom, cutting down 


whoever stood in their way. As the Spaniards had 


been completely surprised, little opposition was of- 
fered. ‘The ship surrendered, and was carried into 
Franee by Pierre, who, by a rare instance of good 
sense and moderation, from the time of obtaining this 
prize gave up the vocation of a Bucanier, in which, 
if fortunes were sometimes quickly acquired, they 
were as often rapidly lost, or certainly squandered. 
Legrand appears to have exercised no unnecessary 
cruelty, and all of the Spanish seamen not required 
in navigating the vessel were sent on shore. 
* * * * * 

In the annals of the sea rovers no names are to be 
found more terrible than those of Lolonnois and 
Montbar, natives of France, and distinguished among 
the fraternity by pre-eminence in crime. The for- 
mer was rather a monster in haman form than a 
merely cruel man; the latter appears to have had a 
taint of constitutional madness, which, however, 
took a most diabolical character. The nom de guerre 
of Lolonnois was borrowed from the native place of 
this fiend, which was near the sands of Olone.  Lit- 
tle, however, is known about the ancestry of the 
pirate, who afterwards became so celebrated for the 
variety and vicissitudes of his life, for desperate 
courage, and insatiable cruelty. He had either been 
kidnapped when young, or had left France under a 
form ot engage ment then in common use in several 
countries of Europe, by which the adventurer agreed 
to serve for a certain number of years in the colonies, 
This practice, which was termed indenting, was in- 
deed common till a very recent period, and was liable 
to great abuses. From this servitude Lolonnois es- 
caped, and entered with the Bucaniers. His address 
and courage soon rendered him conspicuous, and in 
a few years he was the owner of two canoes, and 
commanded twenty freebooters. With this small 
force he captured a Spanish frigate on the coast otf 
Cuba. ‘This Bucanier commander, of whom almost 
incredible atrocities are related, is said to have tre- 
quently thrown overboard the crews of the ships 
which he took. He is said to have struck off the 
heads of eighty prisoners with his own hand, refresh- 
ing himself by sucking the blood of the victims as it 
trickled down his sabre. It is even related, that in 
transports of frantic cruelty he has been known to 
tear out and devour the hearts of those who fell by 
his hand, and to pluck out the tongues of others. To 
this monster cruelty was an affair of calculation as 
well asdelight, and he reckoned the terror inspired 
by his name among the best means of success. With 
the fruits of rapine Lolonnois extended his range of 
depredation, and at last joined forces with another 
notorious brother of the order, Michael de Basco. 
With a force of eight ships and 650 men they storm- 
ed and plundered the towns of Gibraltar and Mara- 
caibo; the former place being burnt on ransom not 
being paid, and the latter pillaged though terms of 
safety had been agreed upon. We shall not dwell 
upon the atrocities which distinguish this expedition, 
the most lucrative that had yet been undertaken, as 
many ships were captured during the cruise, besides 
the plunder and ransom obtained in the towns. In 


this affair many of the French hunters had joined; 


and the booty divided among the whole band, at the 
island to which they retired tor the purpose, amount- 
ed to 40U,0UU pieces of eight in money, plate, mer- 
chandise, household furniture, and cloties,—for no- 
thing escaped the ravages of the Bucaniers, The 
name of Francois Lolownois, already so tormidable 
on the Spanistr Main and the islands, now became a 
word of deeper horror to the miserable settlers, who 
lived in a continual dread of a descent. 
* * * * 


The character of Montbar, the other French 
Bucanier tormerly mentioned, is more romantic, if 
not more humane. He appears to have been one of 
those unhappy though detestable beings who are cre- 
ated with a raging thirst for blood, and with whom 
cruelty is a passion and an appetite. Montbar was a 
gentleman of Languedoc, who from reading in his 
youth of the horrible cruelties practised by the Span- 
iards upon the Mexicans and Caribs, imbibed a ha- 
tred of the whole Spanish nation, which possessed 
him like a phrenzy. It ishowever somewhat strange 
that the impulse which led this singular person to 
join the ranks of the Bucaniers urged him to the 
commission of worse cruelties than those which he 
reprobated. His comrades were oftea merciless 
from the lust of gold; but Spanish blood was the sole 
passion of Montbar. Itis related by Raynal, that 
while at college, in acting the part of a ere he 
assaulted the youth who personated an individual of 
that hatred nation with such fury that he had well 
nigh strangled him. His imagination was perpetual- 
ly haunted by the shapes of multitudes of persons 
butchered by monsters from Spain, who called upon 
him to revenge them. While on his passage outward 
to league himself with the brethren of the coast, the 
inveterate enemies of Spain, the vessel in which he 
sailed fell in with a Spanish ship, and captured it. 
No sooner had the Frenchmen boarded the vessel, 
than Montbar, with his sabre drawn, twice rushed 
along the decks, cutting through the ranks of Span- 
iards, whom he swept down. While his comrades 
divided the booty acquired by his prowess, Montbar 
gloated over the mangled limbs of the detested peo- 
ple against whom he had vowed everlasting and 
deadly hate. From this and similar actions he ac- 
quired the name of the Exterminator. 

* * * % 

The enterprises of Morgan, who was at once am- 
bitious and greedy, display capacity, coolness and 
daring. His next attempt combined all these quali- 


ties in a remarkable d With nine ships and 
boats, and four beaten ond sixty of his countrymen, 


ture to disclose so bold a design till it was no longer 
advisable to conceal it. ‘To those who then objected 
that their force was inadequate to the attack, Mor- 
gan boldly replied, ‘*’That though their numbers 
were small, their hearts were good; and the fewer 
the warriors the larger the shares of plunder.” 
This last was an irresistible argument; and this 
strongly fortified city was carried by a handful of re- 
solute men, who never scrupled at cruelty needlul 
to the accomplishment of their object, and often re- 
velled in the wantonness of unnecessary crime. ‘The 
first fort or castle was deliberately blown up by fire 
being set to the powder-magazine, after many mise- 
rable prisoners, whose mangled limbs soon darken- 
ed the air, had been huddled into one room. Resist- 
ance was still attempted by the Spaniards, which 
greatly exasperated the besiegers, as it was into the 
torts which held out that the wealthy inhabitants had 
retired with their treasure and valuables. One strong 
fort it was necessary to carry without delay; and 
broad scaling ladders being constructed, Morgan 
compelled his prisoners to fix them to the walls, 
Many of those employed in this office were priests 
and nuns, dragged for this purpose trom the clois- 
ters. These, it was thought, their countrymen would 
spare; while under their protection the Bucaniers 
might advance without being exposed to the fire of 
the castle. In these trying cireumstances, forgetting 
the claims of country, and the sacred character of the 
innocent persons exposed to suffering so unmerited, 
the Spanish governor consulted only his official duty ; 
and while the unhappy prisoners of the Bucaniers 
implored his merey, continued to pour shot upon all 
who approached the walls, whether pirates or the 
late peaceful inhabitants of the cloisters, his stern 
answer being that he would never surrender alive. 
Many of the friars and nuns were killed before the 
scaling ladders could be fixed; but that done, the 
Bucaniers, carrying with them fireballs and pots full 
of gunpowder, boldly mounted the walls, poured in 
their combustibles, and speedily effected an entrance. 
All the Spaniards demanded quarter except the gov- 
ernor, who died fighting, in presence of his wife and 
daughter, declaring that he chose rather to die as a 
brave soldier than be hanged like a coward. The 
next act in the horrid drama of bucaniering conquest 
followed rapidly—pillage, cruelty, brutal license,— 
the freebooters giving themselves up to so mad a 
course of riot and debauchery that filty resolute men 
might bave cut them off and regained the town, had 
the panic struck Spaniards been able to form any ra- 
tional plan of.action, or to muster a foree. During 
these fifteen days of demoniac revel, interrupted 
only by torturing the prisoners to make them give 
up treasures which they did not possess, many of the 
Bucaniers died from the consequences of their own 
brutal excesses, and Morgan deemed it expedient to 
draw off his force.—Information had by this time 
reached the Governor of Panama; and though aid 
was distant from the miserable inhabitants of Porto 
Belip, it might still come. Morgan, therefore, car- 
ried offa good many of the guns, spiked the rest, ful- 
ly supplied his ships with every necessary store, and 
having already plundered all that was possible, in- 
solently demanded an exorbitant ransom for the 
preservation of the eity and for his prisoners, and 
prepared to depart from the coast. ‘hese terms he 
even sent to the Governor of Panama, who was ap- 
proaching the place, and whose foree the Bucaniers 
intercepted in a narrow pass, and compelled to re- 
treat. The inhabitants collected among themselves 
100,000 pieces of eight, which Mergan graciously 
accepted, and retired to his ships. 

The astonishment of the Governor of Panama at 
so small a foree carrying the town and the forts, and 
holding them so long, induced him, it is said, to 
send a message to the Bucanier leader, requesting a 
specimen of the arms which he used. Morgan re-- 
ceived the messenger with civility, gave him a pistol 
and a few bullets, and ordered him to bid the presi- 
dent to accept of so slender a pattern of the weapons 
with which he had taken Porto Bello, and to keep it 
for a twelvemonth, at the end of which time. he 
(Morgan) proposed to come to Panama to fetch it 
away. ‘The governor returned the loan with a gold 
ring, and requested Morgan not to give himself the 
trouble of travelling so far, certifying to him that he 
would not fare so well as he had done at Porto Bello. 

On this subject Morgan formed and afterward act- 
ed upon his own opinions. In the mean while the 
spoils were divided at the Keys of Cuba. The booty 
amounted to 260,000 pieces of eight, besides goods 
of all kinds, including silks, linen, cloth, and many 
things that found a ready.market at Jamaica, for 
which Bucaniers’ paradise the fleet next sailed, to 
fit themselves for a fresh expedition by a month’s ca- 
rousing, and the prodigal expenditure of the fruits 
of their toils and crimes, 


VAGARIES OF A PET MONKEY, 
From Fragments of Voyages by Basil Hall. 

I need not dwell on the common place tricks of a 
nautical monkey, as they must be well known to every 
one, such as c:tching hold of the end of a sail ma- 
ker’s ball of twine, and paying the whole overboard, 
hand-over-hand, from a secure station in the rigging; 
or his stealing the boatswain’s call and letting it drop 
from the end of the cathead; or his getting into one 
of the cabin posts, and tearing up the captain’s let- 
ter, a trick at which even the stately skipper is obli- 


ged tolaugh. One of our monkey’s grand amuse- 
ments was to watch some one arranging his clothes 


he resolved to assault Porto Bello; but did not ven- | 
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in his bag. After the stowage was completed, and; y 


ing put carefully away, he would sceal round, 
ve and, having opened the mouth of 
the bag, would draw forth, in succession, every ar 
ticle ot dress, first smelito it, then turn It oe on 
over, and lastly fling it away on the wet asec oat 
amusing enough to observe, that all the while = 
committing avy piece of mischief, he 
ouly to be under the fullest consciousness veto ’ 
but living under the perfeet certainty that ‘sail, 
earning a good sound drubbing for his pains. dha. 
the pleasure of doing wrong was 50 strong an 
bitual within him, that he seemed utterly eyes. gear 
of resisting the temptation whenever 
way. When occupied in these misdeeds, 
tinued alternately chattering with 
ing with delight at his own ingenutty, hard 
ed owner of the property burst 1m upon him, hard- 
iy more angry with ke than with his malicious 
messinates, a instead of preventing, rather en- 
he pillage. 
however, compared with the 
tricks which the blue jackets taught him to play up- 
on the jolly marines. How they set about this laud- 
able piece of instruction, 1 know not; but the antipa- 
thy which they established in Jacko’s breast against 
the red coats was something far beyond ordinary pre- 
judice, and in its consequences partook more of the 
interminable war between cat and dog. ‘The monkey, 
who entered with all the zeal of a hot partizan, into 
the designs of the blues, showed no mercy to the red 
faction, against whom he had not, in fact, the slight- 
est shadow of a real quarrel. As that trifling circum- 
stance, however, seemed, as in graver cases of quare | 
rel, ouly to aggravate the hosulity, every new day 
brought a new mode of attack upon the unhappy sol- 
diers, who were never safe. At first, he merely 
chattered, or grinned contemptuously at them; or, at 
worst, snapped at their heels, soiled their fine pipe 
clayed trowsers, or pulled the cartridges out of their 
cartouch boxes, and scattered the powder over the 
decks; feats for which his ramp was sure to smart 
under the rattan of the indignant sergeant, to whom 
the ‘‘party” made their complaint. Upon these oc- 
casions, the sailors laughed so heartily at their friend 
Jacko, as he placed his hands before him, and in an 
agony of rage and pain, rubbed the seat of honour, 
smarting under the sergeant’s chastisement, that, if 
he could have reasoned the matter like a statesman, 
he would soon have distrusted his advantage in this 
offensive, but not defensive, alliance with the Johnies 
against the Jollies. Sometimes, indeed, he appear- 
ed to be quite sensible of his absurd position, caned 
by his enemy, aad ridiculed by his friends in whose 
cause he was suffering. OUnthese occasions, he of- 
ten made a run, open mouthed, at the sailors, in re- 
tura tor which mutinous proceeding he was sure to 
get a smart rap over the nose from his own party, 
which more than counterpoised the anguish at the 
other extremity of his person, giving ludicrous oc- 
cupation to both hands, and redoubling the shouts of 
laughter at his expense. In short, poor St. Jago lit- 
erally got what is currently called monkey’s allow- 
ance, viz: ** more kicks than hallpence.” 

In process of time, as Mr. Monkey, by dint of 
that bitter monitor, experience, gained higher know- 
jedge in the art of marine wartare and ship diplo- 
macy, he became much more formidable in his at- 
tucks on the **corps,” aud generally contrived to keep 
himself well beyond the reach of the sergeant’s mer- 
ciless ratan, One of the favourite pranks of the 
sailors was to place him near the break of the fore- 
castle, with a handspike taken trom the bow chaser 
gun, in his paws. it was quite as much as he could 
carry, and lar more than he could use asa missile 
against the royals; but he was soon instructed in a 
method of employing it, which always grievously an- 
noyed the enemy. ‘l'heoretically speaking, 1 pre- 
sume poor Jacob knew no more of the laws of gravi- 
tation, when applying it to the annoyance of the ma- 
vines, than his friends, the seamen, did of centrifu- 
gal action, when swinging round the hand-lead to 
gain soundings by pitehing it far forward into the wa- 
ter; but without such scientific knowledge, both the 
moukey and his wicked associates knew very well that 
if ahandspike were held across the top of the fore- 
eastle ladder, and let go when a person was about 
half way down it, the heels of the said individual 
would be sure to bring up, or stop the bar. The un- 
happy marine, therefore, who happened to be de- 
scending the steps when Jacko let ap handspike full, 
generally got the skin taken off his heels, or his in- 
step, according as his rear or his front was turned 
towards the foe. The instant Jacko let go his hold, 
and the law of gravitation began to act, so that the 
handspike was heard to rattle down the ladder, off 
he jumped to the bow of the barge, overlooking the 
spot, and there sat with his neck stretched out, his 
eyes starti \g from his head, and his lips drawn back, 
till his tee.b, displayed from ear to ear, wrapped 
one another like a pair of castanetsin a bolero, under 
the influence of the most ecstatic alarm, euriously 
mixed up with the joy of complete success. ‘The 
poor wounded Gulpin, in the meantime, rubbed his 
ankles, as he fired off a volley of imprecations, the 
of which was the number of 

is audience, grinning and laughing in ¢ with 

the terrified mischief maker. 


REMARKABLE TRIALS, 


Riembauer’s Case—From the Legal Observer 
In 1805, Fancis Salis Shenae wen appointed | 


d| sanctity of his life and conversation. 


_}to meet them with the frigh 


ears before, in. various other churches. He had 
brought with him to Lauterbach a high character for 
intelligence and polemical ability, as well as for the 
fire and unction for his discourses, and the extreme 
His appear- 
ance was prepossessing, his stature tall, the expres- 
sion of his countenance serious but mild, his eon- 
versation eloquent and instructive. A peculiar ap- 
pearance of humility seemed to characterize all his 
movements; he walked in general with his head sunk 
down, his eyes half closed, his hands reverently fold- 
ed on his breast. 

His high reputation, however, though general, was 
not universal; most of his hearers thought hima saint, 
but some doubted. A report bad at one time been 
in circulation that his former colleague at Hotkir- 


ter than a wolf in sheep’s clothing; and some of the 
more prudent among the rude torefathers of the 
hamlet rather discouraged the visits, which he paid 
with singular punctuality to the female part of their 
families, for the purpose of confession or penance. 

He became acquainted with a family named Frau- 
enknecht, from whom he purchased their farm.— 
Magdalena, one of the daughters, remained with 
him asa servant. In 1807, he sold the farm, and re- 
moved to Priel. Shortly before this, an event had 
happened in the neigbourhood which at first created 
a strong sensation, though the utter mystery in which 
it was involved seemed to have first baffled and final- 
ly extinguished all curiosity on the subject. Anna 
Eichstadter, the daughter of a carpenter at Furth, 
had engaged herself as servant to a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, towards the end of October, 1807.— 
She had obtained permission, however, from her 
new master, to pay a visit to her relations before 
finally entering upon her service. As a pledge for 
her return, she had left him her silver neck-chain 
and other articles of some value. It rained in the 
afternoon when she set out, and at her request he 
lent her a green umbrella, on the handle of which the 
initials of his name, J. D., were engraved. Several 
days elapsed, but she did notreturn. Among others 
whom she had mentioned she intended to visit was 
Riembauer, with whom she said she had been ac- 
quainted while she had been in the service of his for- 
mer colleague at Hirnheim. To him, accordingly, 
her new master wrote, after some days had elapsed, 
mentioning, that if she felt reluctant to return to his 
service she might at least send back his umbrella.— 
Riembauer replied that he had seen neither the one 
nor the other, and expressed some astonishment that 
such an application should have been made to him. 
Months passed on, but Eichstadter did not appear. 

The widow Frauenknecht, and her daughter Mag- 
dalena, (both of whom continued to reside with 
Riembauer, ) died at Priel, in 1809. The younger 
daughter, Catherine, who had never beeh on good 
terms with her sister or with Riembauer, had left the 
family ashort time before. Atter the deaths of her 
mother and sister, she had lived us a domestic in dif- 
ferent families, in all of which she was remarkable 
for the singular melancholy, the air of anxiety and 
restlessness which marked her conduct; solitude 
seemed irksome to her; to sleep alone at night was 
an object of terror, and these feelings seemed rather 
to increase with years than to become less lively.— 
Sometimes she let fall expressions as to some woman 
whom she could not get out of her head, and whose 
figure, she said, followed her wherever she went. 
With these, too, at times, the name of Kiembarer 
was joined, as-having had a principal part in those 
scenes by the remembrance of which she appeared to 
be haunted. To some of her intimate friends she 
ventured at last to be more explicit—she stated in 
plain terms that Riembauer had been the murderer 
of a woman at Thomashof in 1807, that she had her- 
self been unwittingly a witness to the deed, and that 
this atrocity had been followed by other crimes, which 
till that moment had been unsuspected, 


At last, in 1813, she laid her information formally 
before the Landgericht at Landshut, to the following 
effect: —That during the period when her sister Mag- 
dalena and Riembauer were both in Munich in 1807, 
the one in the service of the registrator, the other 
preparing for his examination, a woman presented 
herself suddenly at Thomashof. She announced 
herself asa niece of Riembauer, and being informe 
that he was then in Munich, demanded the key of 
his room, which she, Catherine, who was the only 
person then in the house, at first refused. On the ar- 
rival of his mother, however, the key was given to 
her, and she immediately proceeded with it to the 
room, which she searched as if the house had been 
her own. She remained that night, and next morn- 
ing, when she went away, stated that she had not 
found her money as she expected, but that she had 
left a sealed packet for the priest. 


-On Riembauer’s return, which took place about 
eight days afterwards, he merely remarked, on be- 
ing told of this domiciliary visit, that it was a niece of 
his to whom he owed some money. About the 2d 
of November, in the same year, Catherine and her 
mother had returned from the field somewhat later 
than Magdalena and Riembauer; when they drew 
near the door of the house, they thought they heard 
in the upper floor a singular noise—whether laugh- 
ing, weeping, or groaning, they could hardly dis. 
Uinguish; as they entered, however, Magdalena flew 
ful intelligence, that a 
stranger, representing herself as the niece of Riem- 
bauer, had arrived shortly before; that Riembauer, 
after taking her up to his room, had come down on 

retence of getting her some refreshments, and taken 


assistant clergyman in the church of Upper Laut 
bach, He had filled a similar sitmati, for evened 


is razor, and that she had followed him up stairs, 


chen had- warned his successor that he was little bet- 


_-was allowed to approach them, their medicines were 


and through the key-hole had seen him draw near to 
the unfortunate woman With expressions of endear- 
ment, and suddenly plunge it into her throat. Even 
while Magdalena was thus speaking, the groans of 
the victim and the voice of Riembauer, loud and 
threatening, were distinctly heard from above. As 
if fascinated by the terrors of the scene, Catherine 
ran up stairs, and saw through the key-hole the priest 
kneeling over the body of his victim, from which the 
blood flowed in streams, and which was still heaving 
with a convulsive motion. 

Overpowered with fear, she rejoined her mother 
and sister in the room below. Shortly afterwards 
the door of the upper room opened, and the priest 
came down, his hands and sleeves dropping with 
blood, the razor still in his right hand. He. went 
into the room to her mother and sister, told them that 
the woman had constantly persecuted him for money 
on account of a child which she had borne to him; 
that she had just been demanding from him 100 or 
200 florins, and threatening him with exposure in case 
of refusal; and that not haying the money, he had ‘no 
other ulternative left but that of silencing her com- 
plaints and her testimony forever. ‘The mother at 
first threatened him with the immediate diselosure 
of the murder; but at last, moved by the desperation 
of Riembauer, whe had seized a rope, and annovnc- 
ed his resolution of committing suicide, they con- 
sented to Keep the murder secret, and to assist him, 
it necessary, In the disposal of the body. 

‘The place chosen for this purpose wasa little room 
adjoining the stable, where a hole was dug by Riem- 
bauer for its reception, At midnight on the 3d of 
November, Catherine said she was awakened by the 
noise, and saw from the door of her own room Riem- 
bauer descend, dragging the body behind him still 
dressed, and with the head hanging down. Coming. 
down afterwards, she saw him employed in heaping 
earth upon the body. ‘lhe spots ot blood along the 
passage he washed out with his own hands; those in 
his room, which had already become dry, he care- 
fully effaced from the floor by means of a plane, and 
threw the chips into the stove. A woman’s shoe, 
which the house dog was found dragging next mor- 
ning about the court, Catherine took up and deliver- 
ed to Riembauer, though she could not say how he 
had afterwards disposed of it. ‘he inquiries of their 
neighbors, some of whom had heard the disturbance 
which had taken place the evening before, they an- 
swered by saying, that some discussion had arisen 
relative to the purchase price of ‘Hhomashof, which 
wa ended ‘in an altercation between them and Riem- 

auer, 


From this moment, however, the friendly inter- 
course which had subsisted between Riembauer and 
the Frauenknechts was at an end. Reproaches on 
the one hand, anxiety and the fear of detection on the 
other, rendered their residence at Priel irksome to 
all. Quarrels followed; Magdalena threatened to 
leave his service, and the fear of exposure began 
daily to recur more and niore vividly to his mind. 
Immediately atterwards followed the illness and 
death of her mother and sister. No medical atten- 
dant was called during their illness, no clergyman 


all ordered.and administered by Riembauer himself. 
—The body of Magdalena after death was found 
strangely swollen and covered with spots, the blood 
gushed from her mouth and nose; the apothecary 
who saw the body after death conceived she had 
been in a state of pregnancy, and from all this Cathe- 
rine drew the conclusion that her mother and sister 
had been poisoned. 

Even before the sudden death of her mother and 
sister, Catherine had been warned by the later that 
Riembauer had designs upon her life, and acting 
upon this advice she had lett his house. Subsequent- 
ly to this he had made attempts to induce her to re- 
turn to his service, by promises of a large marriage 
portion, and other advantages: but determined not 
to trust herself again in his hands, she bad declined 
all his proposals. 


Riembauer was arrested. He betrayed no fear or 
emotion; admitted’ almost every thing which had 
been stated; but gave to the whole a turn consisient 
with his own innocence of the murder. 

Though the prisoner had heard nothing of the sub- 
stance ot Catharine’s deposition, he did not affect to 
to doubt that the death of Anna Eichstadter was the 
cause of his apprehension. He admitted at once that 
he had been acquainted with her (though he denied 
that their acquaintance had been at all of a criminal 
nature) while assistant at Hirnheim; that in conse- 
quence of the confidence she reposed in him she had 
placed in his hands fifty florens of her savings, and 
had begged to be taken into his service, which he 
had promised to do in the event of her future good 
conduct. Since he left Hirnheim he had neither seen 
nor heard any thing of her, except that while at 
Pirkwang she had twice sent messages to him for 
part of the money in his hands. In 1807, while he 
was in Munich, she had made her appearance one 
day at Thomashof, and to the great annoyance of the 
Frauenknecht family, had communicated to them 
the promise which had been made to her, that she 
should be taken into his service as cook. ‘This in- 
telligence rankled in their minds, and they determi- 
ned by every means in their power to prevent I. It 
was about eight days after the death of old Frau- 
enknecht that Riembauer, one evening in the twi- 
light, returned to Thomashof from Lauterbach, 
x od he had been performing a service for the dead. 
Meeting no one in the pas he walked straight 


on approaching it he found to his consternation, that 
it das, the lifeless body of a woman. He ran into the 
room above, where he found pe mcm and her 
mother clinging to each other and trembling like 
aspen leaves. They wept and conjured him to be si- 
lent. They then informed him that the same woman 
who had visited them at Thomashof in summer had 
again made her appearance that evening, and de- 
manded admittance into his room, insisting that she 
was to be received into the house as cook, and that 
the Frauenknechts would soon be sent about their 
business, This statement led to reproaches; re= 
proaches to blows. The stranger either struck or at- 
tempted to strike Magdalena, who thereupon had 
seized Riembauer’s razor, and inflicted on her a 
mortal wound. On hearing this story he had kindled 
a light, and, entering the room again, recognized ia 
the murdered woman Anna Eichstadter, He at first 
protested that he would instantly leave the house— 
that he could not remain longer in their society; but 
at last, overcome by their tears and entreaties, he 
was rash, and, as he now deeply regretted, guilty 
enough, to agree to remain and to assist them in con- 
cealing the crime, which he had come too late to 
avert. He had accordingly dug a grave for the body 
in the stable, and had interred it at midnight, as de- 
scribed in the information of Catharine Frauenknecht. 
The poisoning of Magdalena and her mother he en- 
tirely denied, 


Such were the conflicting accounts given by Cath- 
erine and Riembauer as to the circumstances. Ac- 
cording to both it was-obvious that a murder had 
taken place at Thomashof, and that Eichstadter had 
been the victim; the remaining question was by 
whom had it been committed?—by the pious Riem- 
bauer, hitherto looked upon as a pattern of goodness 
—or the young Magdalena, whose charaeter for 
gentleness in the neighbourhood was scarcely less 
established? In either view of the case there were 
doubts to be cleared up. If, according to Riem- 
bauer’s statement, Magdalena was the murderess, 
the cause assigned seemed insufficient to aecount for 
so sudden and complete a change of disposition, or 
so desperate and atrocious a deed, while the impro- 
bability was increased by the consideration that while 
Magdalena was of a slight and feeble frame, Eich- 
stadter was tall, in good health, of great corporeal 
strength, and a complete overmatch for her opponent. 
On the other hand, Catherine’s story was not with- 
out its difficulties. At the period to which her evi- 
dence related she was only twelve years of age, and 
the self-possession which she had displayed, and the 
minuteness of her details, indicated an unusual and 
almost surprising degree of presence of mind and 
retentivenessof memory. She herself admitted that 
Riembauer and she had never been on good terms. 
Her statement that she had heard the words of the 
deceased from the upper room, when by her own 
account her throat had been cut some time before, 
seemed to be of a most improbable nature; finally, 
there wasas yet a want of any sufficient motive which 
could account for the deed, on the supposition that 
Riembauer was the murderer, As to the eharge of 
poisoning, that rested only on her impression arising 
from circumstances which, though suspicious, were 
far from being conclusive against Riem- 

uer. 


Inquiries were made into his previous life, and 
turned out to his prejudice. Whilst in prison, he 
was detected in endeavouring to suborn witnesses to 
prove a confession by Magdalena of the murder. It 
was also ascertained he had written to procure the 
destruction of the umbrella. His criminal inter- 
course with the deceased was proved, and that after 
the birth of their child he had visited her, and they 
parted in anger. His seduction of Magdalena was 
also established in evidence. . 


While the chain of evidence was thus winding it- 
self closer and closer round the criminal, his calm- 
ness, his self possession, his dexterity in evading 
such questions as he did not choose to answer, his in- 

enuity in reconciling his contradictions, and invent- 
ing plausible theories, moral and physical, in sup- 
port of his own version of the murder, seemed only 
to increase with the weight and force of the presump- 
tions against him. He generally replied to the ques- 
tions put to him with a bland smile; if at times he 
broke out into an expression of some warmth, he 
would beg pardon for the vehemence into which he 
had been hurried by a sense of wounded honour; 
sometimes he would laugh aloud at the lies which he 
said the devil had invented against him; sometimes, 
when pressed by an awkward inquiry, he would di- 
verge into a strain of metaphysical subtlety, or en- 
deavour to divert the attention of the judge by pass- 
ing hastily to some other topic. When confronted 
with the witnesses, he attempted to influence their 
evidence by leading questions; by appeals to their 
compassion or them fears; by artful, but apparently 
straightforward examinations of the circamstances; 
by dissertations on the risk of crrorand the heinous- 
ness Of rash testimony. When these arts failed to 
shake their evidence, he would relapse into his old 
preaching tone—exclaim ‘* Quis contra torrentem?” 
—appeal to the Holy ‘Trinity for his innocence, and 
protest that he was a defenceless sheep attacked on 
all hands by devouring dogs Nothing was extracted 
from him which materially tended to strengthen the 
extrinsic evidence against him; although he varied 
his story iu particulars, he adhered pertinaciously to 
his leading point—that Magdalena was the murder- 
ess, and that he had been gdilty of no other offence 
than that of having concealed the crime from motives 
of compassion. 


up to his room, where he found the door ity cg Un 
the floor lay a figure extended and motionless, and, 


In this ineffectual struggle, during whieh the priest 
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POETRY: 


From the New York American. 
THE PARRICIDE.—a FRAGMENT. 


None love me, and I love not one, 
The child of guilt, the heir of hate, 

My gloomy path is marked, to shun; 
I walk alone and desolate,— 


Scorn’s finger pointed at my birth, 

A parent's shame, I met the light! * 
Cursing and cursed, cumber earth, 

A withered, withering, thing of blight— 


mother Joathed me in her womb! 
hatred fed me at the breast, 
I drained the poison, felt my doom, 
And jearned while irfant to detest,— 


I lived, and grew thro’ dream-like years, 
A plague spotin ber sight to be ; 

To vent in hot unpitied teats, 
My heart’s springs of agony ; 


Tovent in midnight 


The thoughts that then would darkly rise, 


Like vultures @m their bloody wings 
Or murdérers from a sacrifice ! 


More withering years, and I became | 
In all save human heart, a man; 

But there—thro’ each wild pulse, a flame 
Of smothered gloomy vengeance ran,— 


I roamed a scorned and homeless wretch, 
An outcast from a parent’s gate: 

Spurned, while I vainly strove to catch 
One ray of pity ’mid her hate; 


I burned, ’twas hell! the poisoned flame 
Burst from the heart's volcano free ; 
.Icali'd in phrenzy on her name, 
And cursed her—wildly, fearfully! 
* * * * 


*T was midnight, and the joyous song 
Pealed through her gay halls merrily ; 

And she the lightest of the throng, 
Laughed iv her heartless revelry; 


{ gazed unseen, the feast went on, 
{ saw her pledge in sparkling wine; 
Big scalding drops J drauk alone, 
ut oh, a fearful pledge was mine! 
* * * ok * * 


The mirth had ceased, the lights had fled ; 
A tamished, fiendish thing I stood ; 

With thought as dark, and heart as dead, 
As vampyre prowling for its food! 


I gazed! a lonely star and bright, 
My mother’s cagement smiled upon ; 
“Twas all that seemed to live of light— 
) cursed it—and no more it shone! 


And then a dark and sudden thought 
Shot thro’ my brain and pulses cold ; 

I laughed with glee, and dreamed I sought, 
And grasped, her stores of yellow gold. 


I gazed again! the starless sky 

Was hung with one black shadow’y pall ; 
And dreary gusts rose dismally, 

Like wailings at a funeral. 


One startling peal! a sound more fell 
Ne’er caine trom demons round their prey ; 
A flash!—twas like a glare from Hell, 
To light me on my desperate way. 
* * * * «& * 


It wasa chamber, richly hung 
With deep and costly drapery, 

And pictur’d forins, whose eyes were flung 
Upou me dark and frowningly ; 


One face, *twas hers! the dreary light 
Fell pale and fitfully upon : 

I quench’d the flame and stood in night, 
So thrillingly the features shone. 


Aye, there | stood, e’en where I drew 
The breaths of doomed infancy ; 

’'Twas there through boyish years I grew, 
In deep yet guileless misery ; 


Andnow, a guilty, trembling thing, 
I moved a tenant of the dark ; 

With fiends within me whispering, 
And Heaven alone my steps to mark. 


I paused—from out a chamber nigh, 
There came a feeble, flickering ray, 
Like some detecting watcher’s eye ; 
I paused—'twas there my mother Jay ! 
* * * ¥ * * 


The storm grew wild! the frequent flash 
Show’d jewels rare, and tempting gold: 
And hoard of soul-cnsnaring trash— 
I clutch’d it in my trembling hold. 
Crime branded ! burning with its seal, 
iu guilty haste I would have fled; 
But could not: oh! there came a peal, 


That might have raised the slumb'ring dead— 


And then a wild and piercing scream, 
"Twas spell-like terror bound me fast ; 
The lightning flash’d! and ‘mid its beam 
A blazing figure darted past! 


It paused—twas she /—and knew me well : 
She grasped me as I strove to fly ; 
She shrieked my name—it was her knej]! 
I stabbed her! saw her fall and die / 
Away I fied, nor dared look back, 
Blindly I took my desperat@path ; 
Hell’s mockery fellowed me in track, 
And Heaven before me flashed in wrath. 


Onward, still on [ madly rushed, 

1 felt a shock—’twas strange and dread, 
As though my very brain was crushed ; 

I fell! oh why not with the dead? 


* * * * 


I lived again ; a burning thirst 

My lips and parched thrvat consumed ; 
"T'was like the fire of the accursed, 

The quenchless longing of the doomed! 


Llived and breathed, yet felt nosense 
__ Of mental pang or malady; 
Tt seemed a trance of deep, intense, 
And pulseless, outward agony: 


As though I were a clay-cold thing, 

And Gholes with all their ghostly train, 
In sport refrained from banqueting, 

To torture me to life again! 


Sense dimly came ; with glazed eye, 

I view’d the scene—'twas wild and drear, 
But water! water! glistened nigh, 

And mad with thirst [ staggered there. 


Eager within the crystal flood 
I plunged my hands, and would bave quafied; 
God ! they were reddened deep with blood! 
Anicrimson, crimson, grew the draught! 


With blood! and whose? the hoarded pangs 
Of all the murderers since Cain 

Seemed loosed from hell, to dart their fangs, 
In that wild moment on my brain. 


Thought slept no more—’twas all revealed— 
Ten thousand voices in the air, 

In dismal, fearful concert, pealed 
Unto my soul—despair—despair ! 


A reeking, blood-stained Parricide, 
The undying flame within my breast ; 
A palsied wretch—I could have died— 
Have changed with Demons and been blessed. 


I could not drink, altho’ it seemed 
As if one drop had power to save; 
In glassy mockery it streamed, 
1 knelt my burning brow to lave. 


Knelt—but recoiled with sudden start, 
Gasping and horror struck I stood: 
The pulse was frozen in my heart— 
I saw my Mother in the flood! 


*Twas she! her face! with terror wild, 

I turned, and looked in mad despair : 
‘Twas there too! bitterly it smiled, 

That face, that ghastly face, was there. 


Away! away! o’er rock and gulph, 
Thro’ voiceless solitudes I sped ; 

Outstripp'd the gaunt pursuing well 
But oh, lL could not ’scape the dead ! 


*T was there—twas there—and smiling still! 
*T was dy me in God’s holy place! 
I kneit—prayer died beneath the chill 
Of that paie, taunting, spectre face.-- 
* * * * * * 


Istand upon a sea girt peak: 

Beneath the waves that booming spread 
A dreary welcoine seem to speak— 

The midnight moon is my head.-- 


i stand—those deadly eyes alone 
To chain my desperate feet the while ; 
Hell’s magic in their glare 1s thrown-- 


Heaven's curse is in their taunting smile. 
* * * * * aa 
F 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


From the Spirit of the Times. 
LION HUNTING. 


One of the most remarkable examples of the auda- 
city of a lion is to be found in the Journal of a Set- 
tler at the Cape, more than a century ago. The first 
setlement of the Dutch at Cape ‘Town was in the 
year 1552: the site which they selected was onthe 
southern edge of Table Bay, and the number of. the 
settlers amounted only to a hundred persons, In 
half'a century the colonists had greatly increased, 
and had driven the native Hottentots a considerable 
distance into the interior, amongst dry and barren 
tracts. This is the ordinary course of colonization. 
In 1705 the Landdrost, (a local magistrate,) Joseph 
Sterreberg Kupt, proceeded on a journey into the 
country to procure some young oxen for the Dutch 
East India Company; and he has left a very interest- 
ing Journal of his expedition, which has been trans- 
lated from the original Duteh and pnblished by the 
Rev. Dr. Philip in his traly valuable ** Researches 
in South Africa.” The account which the Landdrost 
gives of the adventure of his company with a lion is 
altogether so curious that we extract it without 
abridgement:— 

wagons, which were to take a cir- 
cuitous route, arrived at last, and we pitched our 
tent a musket shot from the kraal; and, after having 
arranged every thing, went to rest, but we were soon 
disturbed; for about midnight the cattle and horses, 
which were standing sbetween the wagons, began to 
start and run, and one of the drivers to shout, on 
which every one ran out of the tent with his gun.— 
About thirty paces from the tent stood a lion, which, 


on seeing us, walked very deliberately about thirty 
paces farther, behind a small thorn bush, carrying 
something with him which I took to be a young ox. 
We fired more than sixty shots at that bush, and 
pierced it stoutly, without perceiving any movement. 
‘The southeast wind blew strong, the sky was clear, 
and the moon shone very bright, so that we could 
pereeive every thing at that distance. After the cat- 
tle had been quieted again, and J had looked over 
every thing, 1 missed the sentry from before the 
tent. We called as loudly as possible, but in vain— 
nobody answered; from which I concluded that the 
lion had carried him off. ‘Three or four men then 
advanced very cautiously to the bush, which stood 
right opposite the door of the tent, to see if they 
could discover any thing of the man, but returned 
helter skelter, for the lion, who was there still, rose 
up and began to roar. They found there the musket 
ot the sentry, which was cocked, and also his cap 
and shoes. 

“* We fired again about a hundred shots at the 
bash, [which was sixty paces from the tent, and only 
thirty paces from the wagons, and at which we were 
able to point as at a target,} without perceiving any 
thing of the lion, from which we concluded, that he 
was killed or had run away. ‘This induced the 
marksman, Jan Stamansz, to go and see if he was 
there still ornot, taking with hima fire brand. But 
as soon as he approached the bush, the lion roared 
terribly, and leaped at him, on which he threw the 
fire brand at him; and the other people having fired 
about ten shots, he retired directly to his former 
place behind the bush. 

‘“* The fire brand which he had thrown at the lion, 
had fallen in the midst of the bush, and, favoured by 
the strong southeast wind, it began to burn witha 
great flame, so that we could see very clearly into 
and through it. We continued our firing into it; the 
night passed away, and the day began to break, which 
animated every one to aim at the lion, because he 
could not go from thence without exposing himself 
entirely, as the bush stood directly against a steep 
Kloof. Seven men, posted on the furthest wagons, 
watched him to take aim at him if he should come 
out. 

** At last, before it became quite light, he walked 
up the hill with a man‘in his mouth, when about 
forty shots were fired at him without hitting him, al- 
though some were very near, Every time this hap- 
‘pened '« tarned round towards the tent, and came 
roaring towards us; aud lam of opinion that if he 
had been hit, he would have rushed on the people 
and the tent. 


** When it became broad daylight, we perceived, 
by the blood and a piece of the ciothes ot the man, 
that the lion had taken him away, and carried him 
with him. Wealso found behiud the bush the place 
where the lion had been keeping the man, and it ap- 
peared impossible that no ball should have hit him, 
as we found in that place several balls beaten flat.— 
We concluded that he was wounded, and not far 
from this. ‘The people, therefore, requested per- 
mission to go in search of the man’s corpse, in order 
to bury it, supposing that, from our continual firing, 
| the lion could not bave had time to devour much of 
it. { gave permission to some, on condition that 
they should take a good party of armed Hottentots 
with them, and made them promise thatthey would 
not ran into danger, but keep a good lookout and be 
circumspect. On this, seven. of them, assisted by 
forty-three armed Hottentots, followed the track, 
and found the lion about a league further on, lying 
behind a little bush. On the shout of the Hottentots 
he sprang up and ran away, on which they all per- 
sued him. At last, the beast turned round and rush- 
ed, roajing terribly, amongst the crowd. The peo- 
ple, fuigued and out of breath with the running, 
fired aul missed him, on which he made directly to- 
wards them. The captain, or chief head of the 
kraal, sere did a brave act in aid of two of the peo- 
ple whem the lion attacked. The gun of one of them 
missedfire, and the other missed his aim, on which 
the captain threw himself between the lion and the 
people! so close that the lion struck his claws into the 
caruss mantle] of the Hottentot. But he was too 
agile fr him, doffed his caross, and stabbed him with 
an assgai. Instantly the other Hottentots hastened 
on, ant adorned him with their assagais, so that he 
lookec like a porcupine. Notwithstanding this, he 
did no leave off roaring and leaping, but bit off some 
of the assagasis, till the marksman, Jan Stamansz, 
fired aball into his eye, which made him turn over, 
and hewas then shot dead by the other people. He 
was a remendously large beast, and had but a short 
time lefore carried off a Hottentot from the kraal, 
and dwoured him,”’ 


| . [From Capt. Hall's Autobiography.j - 
FLYING FISH. 
‘‘While we were stealing along under the genial 


influetce of this newly found air, which as yet was 
confired to the upper sails, and every one was Jook- 


ing open mouthed to the eastward to catch a gulp of 
cool air, about a dozen flying fish rose out of the wa- 
ter, just under the forechains, and skimmed away to 
windward at the height of ten or twelve feet above 
the surface. 

‘A large dolphin, which had been keeping com- 
pany with us abreast of the weather gangway, at the 
depth of two or three fathoms, and, as asual, glisten- 
ing most beautifully in the sun, no sooner detected 
our poor, dear little friends take wing, than he turn- 
ed his head towards them, and, darting to the sur- 
face, leaped from the water with a velocity little 
short, as it seemed, of a cannon ball.—Bat although 
the impetus with which he shot himself into the air 
gave him an initial velocity greatly exceeding that of 
the flying fish; the start which his fated prey had got 
enabled them to keep ahead of him fora considerable 
time. The length of the dolphin’s first spring could 
not be less than ten yards; and after he fell we could 
see him gliding like lightning through the water for 
a moment, when he again rose and shot forward with 
considerably greater velocity than at first, and, of 
course, to a still greater distance. In this manner 
the merciless pursuer seemed to stride along the 
sea with fearful rapidity, while his brilliant coat. 
sparkled and flashed in the sun quite splendidly. As 
he fell headlong on the water at the end of each huge 
leap, a series of circles were sent far over the btill 
surface, which lay as smooth as a mirror; for the 
breeze, although enough to set the royals and topgal- 
lant studding sails asleep, was hardly as yet felt be- 
low. ‘The group of wretched flying fish, thus hotly 
pursued, at length dropped into the sea; but we were 
cot to observe that they merely touched the top 
of the swell, and scarcely sunk in it,—at least they 
instantly set off again in a fresh and even more vigo- 
rous flight. It was particularly interesting to ob- 
serve that the direction they now took was quite dif- 
ferent from the one in which they had set out, ayn 
ing but too obviously that they had detected their 
fierce enemy, who was following them with giant 
steps along the waves, and now gaining rapidly upon 
them. His terrific pace, indeed, was two or three 
times as swift as theirs—poor little things! and when- 
ever they varied their flight in the smallest degree, 
he lost not the tenth part of a second in shaping a new 
course, so as to cut off the chase, while they, in a 
manner really not unlike that of the hare, doubled 
more than once upon their pursuer. Bat it was too 
plaifily to be seen that their strength and confidence 
were fast ebbing. Their flights became shorter anil 
shorter, and their course more flattering and uncer- 
tain, while the enormous leaps of the dolphin appear- 
ed to grow only more vigorous at each bound. Even- 
tually, indeed, we could see, or fancied we could see, 
that this skilful sea sportsman arranged all his springs 
with such an assurance of success, that he contrived 
to fall, at the end of each, just under the very spot on 
which the exhausted flying fish were about to drop! 
Sometimes this catastrophe took place at too great a 
distance for us tu see from the deck exactly what hap- 
pened; but on our mounting high into the rigging, 
we may be said to have been in at the death; for then 
we could discover that the unfortunate little crea- 
tures, one after another, either popped right into the 
dolphin’s jaws as they lighted on the water, or were 
snapped up instantly afterwards. It was impossible 
not to take an active part with our pretty little friends 
of the weaker side, and accordingly we very speedily 
had our revenge. The middies and the sailors, de- 
lighted with the chance, rigged out a dozen or twen- 
ty lines from the jib boom end and spritsail yard 
arms, with hooks baited merely with bits of tin, the 
glitter of which resembled so much that of the body 
and wings of the flying fish, that many a proud dol- 
phin, making sure of a delicious morsel, leaped in 
rapture at the deceitful prize, 

‘it may be well to mention, that the dolpbin of 
sailors is not the fish so called by the ancient poets, 
Ours, which I learn from the Rassilanmdie, is the 
Cory phna hippurus of naturalists, is totally differ- 
ent frum their Dolphisus phoezna, termed by us the 
porpoise. How these names have shifted places [ 
know not, but there seems little doult that the ancient 
dolphin of the poets, I mean that on the back of which 
Dan Arion took a passage when he was tossed overs 
board, is neither more nor less than Gur porpoise. — 
For the rest, he is a very poetical aad pleasing fish 
to Jook at, affords exaatlont sport in catching, and, 
when properly dressed, is really not bad eating.” 


CHAMOIS HUNTERS, 


The Tyrolese are perhaps the most persevering 
hunters in the world, and seem to despise all dauger 
in their favourite pursuit. They are such admiravle 
marksmen, that their services to Austria as sharp 
shooters, in her wars with Napoleon, were rewarded 
with the temporary liberty of hunting with impunity, 
The value of this liberty can only be estimated by - 
those who know the passion. of the Tyrolese for the 
chase, a passion more violent than that of the game- 
ster. Neither threats nor punishment can deter them 


from the pursuit of it, Gain is not the object, as the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


had undergone no less than eighty examinations, 
two years had passed on, and justice seemed fairly at 
a stand. Having failed to act on the understanding 
of the criminal, the judge proceeded, in a way caleu- 
lated io astonish an English reader, and whieh we 
confess we find it difficult to reconcile even with the 
admitted rule of German criminal law, to operate 
upon his imagination. The scene, it must be ad- 
mitted, was got up with some knowledge of stage 
effect. On All Souls’ day, the day on which, eight 
years before, the murder had been committed, a new 
examination was ordered. It began at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and being directed to all the mass 
of evidence hitherto collected, and the contradic- 
tions and improbabilities of Riembauer’s story, was 
prolonged till midnight. The judge addressed him- 
self next to the conscience of the prisoner, and after 
concluding an impassioned appeal, he suddenly raised 
a cloth from the table, under which lay a skull placed 
ona black cushion. ‘*This,” said he, ‘‘is the skull of 
Anna Maria Eichstadter, which you may still recog- 
nize by the two rows of white teeth* in the jaws.” 
Riembauer rose instantly from his chair, stared wildly 
upon the judge, retired a step or two soas to hide 
the object from his eyes, then resuming his habitual | 
smile and his accustomed tranquillity, he pointed to 
the skull and replied—** My conscience is calm. It 
that skull could speak, it would say, Riembauer was 
my friend, he was not my murderer.” A second 
attempt to extract some admission from him, was 
not more successful. When they held the skull be- 
fore his eyes, he betrayed strong internal agitation; 
but again mastered himself, and once more repeat- 
ed—** If the skull could speak, it would confirm the 
truth of my story.” 

At length, after the lapse of another two years, and 
when the record of the proceedings filled forty-two 
folio volumes, his firmness gave way. A Jew was 
executed for murder. Riembauer saw him led to 
execution from his window, and was observed to be 
much moved by the composure and cheerfulness 
with which he met his death. On expressing bis 
wonder at the Christian way the Jew had terminated 
his career, he was told, (what was the fact, ) that from 
the moment he confessed his crime he had attained 
acalmness and cheerfulness of mind which had sup- 
ported him in his prison, and aceompained him even 
on the scaffold. This information seemed to have pro- 
duced a great internal conflict in the mind of Riem- 
bauer; for some days he was restless and ate little; 
on the 26th he demanded an audience. It was the 
hundredth. If he came with the intention of con- 
fession, however, he seemed to have altered his mind; 
he fell on his knees, said he was weary of his exist- 
ence, that he was haunted by a thousand phantasms in 
his prison; that when he attempted to pray, his voice 
was drowned by the sound of a funeral dram: every 
thing, in short, except that he was guilty of the crime 
charged against him. Again the judge took the 
trouble to go over the manifold contradictions and 
iuconsistencies of his story, and pressed upon him, 
that the visions which preyed upon his mind arose 
from his own troubled conscience, and that his only 
chance of relief lay in a full and open confession.— 
Then at last his obstinacy gave way; he begged the 
protection of justice for his children, and for his ser- 
vant Anna Weminger: ** And now,” added he, *‘ this 
is my confession:—Catharine has in many particulars 
told what was not true, but in the main she has spoken 
the truth. I am the murderer of Anna Eichstad- 
ter. 

* The deceased had been remarkable for the beau- 
ty of her teeth. 


PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

We received yesterday Port-au-Prince papers of 
the 20th ult. The Editor of the Feuille du Commerce 
says that on his entering the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives on the morning of the 11th, he was called ‘*a 
bird of bad omen.” Notwithstanding he reported 
their proceedings in short-hand. If his report be cor- 
rect, the Chamber sometimes presents extraordinary 
scenes, for a grave deliberative assemblage. Most of 
the members were in the Hall devoted to the Sit- 
tings of the Committee of the whole. A call of the 
House was moved; and when the absentees came in, 
they were sharply rebuked by the President. Seve- 
ral of them retorted with full as much authority, and 
told him flatly that he did not understand his busi- 
ness, was a tyrant &c., and that he had no right to 
reprimand them without a vote of censure by the 
chamber. He said if they did not keep silent, he 
would put the question to vote. 

Citizen St. Prevx. Put it then, if you like. 

The President. You forget the respect due to the 
President of the Chamber. 

Citizen St. P. I owe respect to the Chamber 
alone. I see in the President only a Representative 
—(President rings his bell)—The President of the 
Chamber is only a Representative. You abuse— 

The President. You are a rebel. (Oh! oh!) 

Citizen St. P. You are more of arebel than Lam. 

The President again rang his bell, and ordered 
the minutes to be read. Jt appears that these sable 
legislators are not behind the members of the Par- 
liament of their old masters, in vivacity. The de- 
bates ran upon matters of no particular moment. 

NM. Y. Com. Adv. 


Emigration.—Daring the six days, up to Mon- 
day evening, the number‘of emigrants arrived at N. 
York, is eleven hundred and fiffy-one. The num- 
ber arrived at Quebec, from the 17th to the 20th, in- 
elusive, is nineteen hundred and fifty-four. 


SUMMER. 
SELECT POETRY. 
MAY.—1832, 


This month appears to have borne much the same cha- 
racter in England as with us. Miss Landon has made its 
unwonted features the subject of some appropriate verses, 
which we annex, 


* The month of Flowers,” May, 

Were they not wont to say 
That, of the Year’s twelve lovely daughters, thou 
Didst wear most perfect sweetness on thy brow? 


They said the crimson rose 

Was eager to enclose 
For thee the fragrant mysteries which lie 
Hidden in leatiess boughs beneath the winter sky. 


The pocts told thy birth 
Was welcomed upon earth, 
By the sweet multitude of shining flowers, 
By bursting buds, green leaves, and sunny hours. 


And thou art come, sweet May; 

A week beneath thy sway 
The world has been; yet itis dull and cold; 
Doth it not own thy reign, as in the days of old? 


To-day all life is strange 
With great and sudden change; 
The power is passed away from many a shrine 
And many a throne—must it, too, pass away from thine? 


Still o’er the darkened sky 

The heavy clouds sail by, 
Till the bleak shower comes down unpityingly, 
Beating the few faint blossoms from the tree. 


Where is the yellow ore 
Which the laburnum bore, 
As if transformed, the ‘Theban prineess there, 
Amid the golden shower, loosed her more golden hair? 


The lilac with its stars, 

Small, shining like the spars 
With which some sea nymph decks her ocean bowers— 
Lilac, that seems the jewell’ry of flowers? 


Where is the gelder-rose, 
Wreathed as fron) Alpine snows? 
Where is the iime-tree’s bud of faint perfume? 
sage the hawthorn wealth, thine own peculiar 
oom? 


‘They do not meet thee now! 
I see the barren bough; 
The earthis melancholy as a grave— 
1 see the driving rain, { hear the bleak winds rave. 
Is this the pilgrimage 
Of earth in her old age? 
And is the shadow all things present wear 
Cast on the circling beauty ofthe year ? 


Or is it but delay? 
Are south winds on their way, 
And songs and blossoms bringing May once more 
The suashine which rejoiced all hearts of yore ? 
Hope whispers of their birth— 
Hope which upon our earth 
Doth wander like an angel, at whose feet 
Fresh flowers spring up to gladden and to greet. 


How many now may see 

Their likeness, May, in thee; 
Mournful and spiritless, their spring is known 
But by its measured time, and time alone ; 
They knew there must be May within the year, 
Else would they never dream that May was here. 


NIGHT. 
From the German.—By T. Roscoe. 


The world is hushed, and leaves my soul 
Waking, watching thro’ the night— 
The decp midnight !—I hear the toll 
Of earthless bells—and lips of might 
Not morta!, seem the dirge to pour— 
* Weep, spirits, weep—tiy race is o’er: 
‘*No more for thee, yon radiant heaven, 
The silver moon and beauteous star; 
No more earth’s sweetest hopes are given, 
The world’s delights—its peace or war. 
Hark! Nature joins thy funeral wail— 
And hope, and love, and beauty fail!” 


Spirit of Peace! if such there be— 
Awd such in Eden’s bowers was found— 
Come fling thy mantle over me, 
And bind my heart’s unstaunched wound: 
I hear thy call—away—away— 
Receive me to thy realms of day. 


THE RELAPSE. 
From an Old Newspaper. 
Sunday Morning. 


And wiay L after all [ve known— 
All that in my brain I bear- 

To make me believe that love is nought 
But doubt, delusion, and despair; 

To make me deem I am the slave 
Of mocking fantasy—or thou 

Not all that once 1 thought thou wert— 
All that I fondly think thee now 2? 


May I throw by the icy shield 
Despair unto iny heart has lent, 
And banish all the reckless thoughts 
Which there with gentler ones are blent? 
May I, indeed, surrender up 
My inmost soul to thee again, 
Nor know one chilling fear the while 
I pour its feelings forth in vain? 


Ob! if I may, take here the love— 
The tried affection of long years, 

The constancy which nought could move, 
The passion purified in tears— 

And ask thy heart, while I reveal - 
The thoughts which in my bosom burn, 

If all I've felt and all I feel 
May not from it claim some return. 


Sunday Night. 


Like one who starts from some wild dream 
Which sense and soul have both enthralled, 
Confused I wake, and trembling stand, 
At my own fancy’s work appalled; 
To have so bowed beneath a spell 
Which one light word, at randum spoken, 
A word that cost thee nought to speak— 
Could thus have in one moment broken. 


Well, be it so; ‘tis but a pang 
Added to many a pang before ; 

And, what ‘twas maduess to believe, 
*T'were worse than madness to deplore. 

For me there’s this consoling thought 
Amid the wreck of all that’s past— 

My heart must still in time grow cold, 
And love be wearied out at last. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


SONG OF THE RHENISH PROVINCES. 
The Rhine is born in the winter storm, - 
Upon a bed of snow ; 
He’s suckled by the avalanche, 
Dissolv'd in summer’s glow ; 
He’s cradled on the iron ledge 
Of Constance’ craggy wall, 
And rocked to sieepon the roaring steep 
Of wild Schaufhausen’s fall. 
With such a Sire !—what wonder then 
Our maids are fair, our sons are men. 


Like a proud conqueror advancing, 
Triumphantly he rolls, 

The flood his chariot, and the waves, 
His steeds of foam, controls. 

Before his brow the forests bow ; 
Attendant on his state, 

On either hand, a giant band, 
The chained mountains wait 

Like captive kings—their sentinels 

A thousand crested citadels. 


Johannisberg and Rudesheim, 
With grape-besmeared hand, 

All reeKing from their fragrant toil, 
His proud cupbearers stand; 

The tribute of a thousand keels 
He takes with high disdain, 

And, borne before his rushing wheels, 
He sweeps it to the main. 

Such are thy triumphs. Father Rhine! 

Who dare to boast such glorious line? 


The Switzer on thy native mountains, 
Thine eldest born is he, 

He drinks thy first free bubbling fountains, 
He drinks, and he is free. 

Would that thine after ampler waters, 
Descending tothe plain, 

Ifsuch their first encbling spirit, 
Like virtue could retain ; 

’Tis pity sure thy boundless waves 

Should e’er be soiled by lips of slaves. 


Slaves! who are slaves? Bring me my sword! 
Have we not fought and bled? 

Yes! triumphed too ’gainst Freedom’s foes— 
Behold our wounds are red!— 

This blade—what dims it to the hilt ? 
Life blood—’tis of the Frank— 

We rose and broke their yoke accurst, 
And gained—that sullen clank— 

Could it be chains? Say hath our aid 

In Freedom’s cause been thus repaid! 


Rhine, I would pledge thee in a cup 
Of thine own native growth; 
But iny hand trembles as [ raise 
The goblet to my mouth ; 
It seems as if by fetter’d limbs 
The wine press had been trod: 
To me, at least, it has the taste 
Of friends’, of brothers’ blood, 
And broken faith—-In such curst wine, 
Imay not, dare not, pledge thee, Rhine! 


Sweep on, thou dark majestic river! 
Ten thousand years thy roar 
Has swelled as now ; and shall for ever, 
‘Till time shall be no more. 
If then the land that first design’d, 
And sent thee on thy course, 
In depth of thy sublimity, 
Recall thee to thy source, 
Thine earthly race of glory run,— 
Tell not the deeds thy kings have done. 


From the last number of Frazer's Magazine, 
ADDRESS TO CUPID. 

Why dip thy shafts in poison, god of Love ? 

Lo! twanging idly from thy sportive bow, 
‘Tis thine dread tumults in the heart to move, 

And make it throb with unaccustomed wo. 
Small! pleasure mingles with the cloud of pain 
Which settles round the subjects of thy reign. 


The poets feign thou art of heavenly birth— 

But this thy victims idle fiction deem ; 
Can minds celestial agonize the earth, 

And needless anguish add to life’s sad dream ? 
Wert thou of heaven, thou hadst not left thy sphere 


' Of endless bliss to cause distraction here. 


Why dip thy shafts in poison? why in smiles, 
Playful. yet false, conceal thy dangerous art? 
To thee belong the scaly serpent’s wiles, 
To cheat the eye and crush the trusting heart, 
Alike is felt the anguish of thy power, 
In peasant’s cot or high-born beauty’s bower. 


Thou art not of the skies, as poets feign, 
Deceitful archer! yet thy conquering bow 

Hath sent its shafts into their bright domain, 
And made immortals taste of human wo. 

Beloved of Venus! thy presumptuous dart 

Left not unscathed e’en her own beauteous heart. 


And still thou roams’t, a harbinger of ill, 

Torturing with wicked pranks the maiden’s brain ; 
The bashful youth, obedient to thy will, 

Thou goadest on with strange, delirious pain. 
Time lessens not the arrows in thy quiver— 


Like thine own freaks, they shall endure for ever. - . 


E’en age to thee a subject homage pays, 
Mischievous boy! Not e’encan wrinkled years 
Arrest thee on thy wild fantastic ways; 
Thou shoot’st, and lo! antiquity appears, 
In form of bachelor or maiden hoary, 
Writhing with pain—at once thy shame and glory. 


All climates are thine own: with tyrant sway 
Thou rul’st. Alike the icy polar sphere, 

And the warm regions where the god of day 
Most loves to linger in his bright career. 

In every land thy glittering altar starts— 

Its offerangs—idle vows and broken hearts. 


The same to thee is day or starry night; 
For rambling, like the borealis’ beams, 
Thou holdest on thy mad eccentric flight, 
And cheat’st the slumberer's soul with idle dreams— 
Raising delusive forms before his eyes, 
And pleasures which he ne’er shall realize. 


And monarchs, too, thy matchless archer 
Hath stricken, as the hunter strikes the doe; 
The flames of Dido’s pile were lit by thee; 
And T'roy—majestic sepulchre of wo— 
Fell from her high estate, in evil hour, 
A monument of thy stupendous power. 


Conquerors have owned thy sway—the sons of song, 
And daughters too have pined bencath its spell ; 
Immortal ‘Tasso, Dante, Petrarch long 
Bowed at thy shrine; and Lesbian Sappho fell 
Victim of love's insufferable load, 
Beueath thy arrows, all-subduing god. 


Why dip thy shafts in poison? why invade, 

With such dread arms, “ the palace of the soul ?” 
Why veil the sunshine of the heart in shade ? 

Lo! steep'd in tears beneath thy fierce control, 
Pale beauty like a phantom fades away, 
And manhood's sterner spirit knows decay. 


Dread are thy triumphs, Love! The maniac’scry— 
The poison’d cup—the broken heart—are thine, 
Alas! too often Therefore, let us fly 
From the false tlowers that strew thy gilded shrine 
And onthe icy wings of cold disdain, 
Escape at once thy snares and all their pain. 
A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 


MARRIED. 


On the 11th January, 1832, by the Rev. George Boyd, 
rector of St. John’s Church, in the Northern Liberties, Mr. 
JOSEPH JONES, to Miss MARTHA FOX, third daugh- 
ter of Mr. Joseph Fox, of this city. 

On the 27th May, by the Rev. Z. Fuller, CHAS. HUHN, 
Esq. to Miss CECILIA WAUGH, all of this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. J. Donnahue, Mr. DANIEL 
TOY, toMiss SARAH ANNA VINCENTU SMITH, both 
of this city. 

On the 3dinst. by Elder William Lauer, Mr. ROBERT 
to Miss JOANNA DUNNCEATH, of Holmes- 

urg. 

On Tuesday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. Joseph 
Holdich, Mr. SILAS 'TIMBRES, to Miss CATHERINE 
SHOW AKER. 

On Thursday evening, 21st inst. by the Rev. William 
E. Ashton, Mr. EDMUND R. BROSS, to Miss SARAH 
SANDER, both of this city. 

On the 16th May, by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, Mr. 
EDWARD GUSTAVUS WEBB, Printer, to Miss MARY 
ANN PENSTON, all of Southwark 

On the 11th of May, by the Rev. Mr. Demmy, Mr. WM. 
EICHTERNACH, to Miss MARGARET FLEMING. 

On Monday evening, lith instant, Mr. RICHARD AD- 
AMS, merchant, to Miss PAMELA EMELINE, daughter 
of the Rev. B. Weed, all of Kensington. 

On Sunday evening, the 24th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Francis Hodgson, Mr. PETER 8. ELLIOTT, to Miss 
ELIZABETH WEEKS, both of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. P. Wolle, Mr. JOHN 
F. FRANCIS, of Pottsville, to Miss MARY ANN 
STEELE, of Philadelphia, 

On Sunday morning, by the Rev. Albert Barnes, ISAAC 
PENROSE SMITH, Esq. of Snowhill, Md. to Miss MAR- 
GARET M. NEILL, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. J. Gibson, Mr. 
JOSEPH NUDD, to Miss MARY JANE CLARK, all of 
this city. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. RICHARD JENNINGS, to Mrs. ELIZABETH HAM. 
LIN, all of this city. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday morning, GEORGE STRAGLINE, in 
the 35th year of bis age. 

On Wednesday, 20th inst. of scarlet fever, RACHEL, 
daughter of Thomas M‘Collin, in the 5th year of her age. 

At her father’s residence, Germantown, on the 18th 
inst. ANN F. daughter of Christopher M. and Elizabeth 
F. Slocum, aged 17 years. 

On ‘Tuesday morning, 19th inst. Mr. PETER PERPIG- 
NAN, in the 46th year of his age. . 

On Sunday, 10th inst. WM. HENRY STUBBS, son of 
Wm. Stubbs, aged 3 months and 3 wecks. 

On Saturday, 16th inst. at her residence, in West Fal- 
lowfield, Chester county, Mrs. BETTY DALLETT, in the 
9th year of her age. 

At Maylandville, Philadelphia county, on Monday, the 
1th inst. at 6 o'clock, P. M. in the oth year of her age, 
ELIZABETH, daughter of A. J. and Mary Ann Tuyl. 

On the morning of the 22d inst. in the 55th year of her 
age, Mrs. CATHERINE, wife of Anthony Campbell. 

“On the morning of the 22d inst. JOHN M‘PHAILL, son 
of John Humes, Esq. aged 9 years. 

On Wednesday, 20th inst. ESTELLE, infant daughter 
of Mr. Anthony Elton. 

On Sunday morning, 17th inst. after a lingering illness, 
CHAS. FLEMMENS, in the 42d vear of his age. 

On Thursday, JOHN ECKSTEIN, youngest son of Tho- 
mas Hartley, in the 3d year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 24th inst. MARY S. wife of David 
Evans, in the 57th year of her age. 

On Saturday evening, 23d inst. in the 6th year of her 
age, Miss ADELINE CECELIA, daugliter of Jonathan 
Johnson, Esq. 

On Thursday, 21st inst. of scarlet fever, ROBERT W. 
eldest son of Robert and Eliza M‘Koy, of the Northern 
Liberties, aged 6 years and 3 months. 

On Tuesday afternoon, in the 47th year of his age, Mr. 
HENRY GOULDY. 

On Monday morning, 25th instant, after a short illness, 
which he bore with christian fortitude, JOHN HASS- 
LETT, in the 40th year of his age. 

On Monday evening, 25th inst. SARAH, daughter of 
Thomas Brothers, aged 6 months. 

» On Friday, 22d inst SAMUEL M, SUMMERS, aged 43 
years, formerly a merchant of this city. 


OP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prixtine of 


everydeseription executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 
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